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A TALE OF THE CITY, 



-M- 



The Eaymonds were a noble race 
As any in the land ; could trace. 
In almost an unbroken line, 
Far back to the old Saxon time. 
And if *tis true, as records say, 
Noble or knightly ever they. 
Fierce of will, and strong of hand. 
Born to be rulers in the land. 
Cressy had heard their battle-cry, 
Poictiers had seen their pennon fly. 
And Agincourt a Eaymond die ; 
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While Saracen on Syrian plain 

Had trembled when he heard the name 

Of the grim lord, whose falchion ne'er 

Was known an infidel to spare. 

And on the day when England's sword 

England's own bosom gashed and gored, 

And the fair roses that combine 

Over the cottage porch to twine, 

The garden bed and bower share. 

And deck the village maiden's hair, 

Alike by loveliness caressed, 

To add a charm to beauty's breast. 

Were by fierce jealous fury borne 

In deadly hate and bitter scorn. 

As emblems of long cruel wars, 

That drenched our fields in blood and tears, 

Then for the white rose, or the red, \ 

Their best blood had his sires shed, 

Nor, bleeding, cared if others bled. 
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A late lord of this noble race 
In riot lived and reckless waste ; 
To usurers his land he sold, 
Turned everything to ready gold ; 
And that he wasted. Then he died, 
Laughed at, unpitied, and decried. 
Leaving a daughter and a son 
The fame alone his fathers won. 

At this same time there hved a man. 
And rumour through the city ran. 
That he had heaps and heaps of gold, 
And lands, and other wealth untold. 
He was an honoured citizen. 
The envy of all city men ; 
Thrice had he filled the civic chair, 
And thrice had made the people stare, 
As he rode in his chariot, 
Along Gheapside in civic state. 
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Who was his sire he never told. 
And no one cared if he had gold. 
'Twas known that he entered life 
As shop-boy to an old fish- wife ; 
That every mom the shop he swept. 
At night beneath the counter slept ; 
But he was rich, and that will be 
For aye the city pedigree. 
He married late a gentle bride, 
Her father sold her, and she died ; 
And he too died, and left a son 
Heir to his riches and renown. 

Lord Kaymond and this worthy man 
Had many dealings. They began 
In usury ; the noble's need 
Was fostered by the old man's greed. 
Many a field and manor broad 
Were mortgaged by the careless lord. 
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The lands that from historic time 
Had passed down in the Baymond line 
Were sold without a care or thought 
If they a reckless pleasure bought, 
Till house and manors, park and lands, 
All passed into the old man's hands, 
And then a match was made between 
The usurer's son and Lady Jane. 

The old lord died, the young lord came 

Into the title and the fame 

Of his dead sires ; all their land 

Had passed into another's hand. 

Young, handsome, noble, strong of limb. 

Life still had many joys for him 

Though wealth was gone ; but his fierce pride 

Pined for the power wealth supplied ; 

Selfish, ambitious, poor, and proud, 

He would not mingle with the crowd. 
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Scorned the low moneyed man, but then 

Hated all wealthy noblemen, 

Whom he scarce deigned to call his peers. 

E'en if they traced five hundred years ; 

Living alone in sullen scorn, 

He seemed to think the lowly bom 

Were scarcely men, or, if they were^ 

Not of the race of Eaymond's heir. 

One being he loved, loved in his way. 

As sprung from his proud family ; 

A selfish love, but love as fierce 

And violent as passion's force. 

He would have fought a deadly fight^ 

In stem resentment for a slight 

Offered to her, for that would be 

A slight to his proud family. 

And she loved him, and thought the world 

Had done him wrong, and reckless hurled 

Her scorn and hatred on all those 
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AVliom she might deem her brother's foes. 

And they were foes for slight offence, 

And hers was woman's violence. 

She loved him, and she thought him wronged, 

Eobbed of the lands that had belonged 

To them and theirs a thousand years, 

And which she still considered theirs. 

She would have torn them back by force, 

And felt a triumph — no remorse ; 

Though blood were spilled, she cared no more 

Than her old sires would of yore ; 

She was a proud imperious dame 

As any daughter of her name, 

Was that same sister, Lady Jane. 

And what was he, the usurer's son, 

That they with scorn looked down upon ? 

A mild and gentle lad was he, 

111 fitted for the destiny 

That tied him to a haughty race. 
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Who deemed plebeian blood disgrace ; 
Like his poor mother, he*d no skill 
To straggle 'gainst the stronger will, 
Besigned without a care or thought 
The power for which his father fought, 
And with a lavish spirit gave 
The wealth he spent his life to save. 
He fondly loved the Lady Jane, 
And she loved him, but loved in pain ; 
She deemed it 'gainst her blood a sin 
That she low mated wealth to win, 
And scorned herself for loving him. 

'Twas evening, and the setting sun 
Told that another day was done, 
Life's sand another course had run ; 
And as he slowly sank to rest, 
Behind the purple curtained west, 
He dyed the sky in every hue. 
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From pearly grey to deepest blue, 

Dipping the landscape to the sight 

In a broad lake of golden light, 

Which streamed o'er park and pale and wall, 

On the old mansion, Baymond Hall. 

The young lord stood beneath an oak. 
Whose giant leafless branches spoke 
Of awful age ; a Druid might 
Have practised there some mystic rite 
Beneath its solemn gloomy shade : 
It was the monarch of the glade 
Por 'centuries, and even now. 
With hollow trunk and leafless bough, 
It raised its giant bulk on high — 
A huge mass *gainst the glowing sky. 
As solemn in the twilight hour 
As a lone, broken, ruined tower. 
Connected with the giant tree. 
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There was an ancient prophecy ; 
It had come down from olden time. 
As blended with the Raymond line. 
'Twas said a daughter of the race 
Had made the tree a trysting-place 
For a poor lover, who had died 
A victim to the Baymond pride, 
And she, in bitterness of heart, 
And taking her young lover's part, 
Well knowing that the tree must die. 
Had cursed her haughty family ; 
Foretold that long as it should stand 
Raymonds should flourish in the land. 
But as *twas doomed to time's decay, 
As it did wither, so should they ; 
And when it fell, as fall it must. 
Their pride should crumble in the dust. 
And e*en the record of their name 
Be blotted Erom the roll of fame. 
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The noble stood beneath the tree, 

Fit emblem of his family ; 

Or slowly paced him to and fro 

With folded arms and footsteps slow ; 

He looked upon the setting snn 

And the fair scene it shone upon, 

But without pleasure, it did seem — 

For him it was a bitter scene. 

There was a scowl upon his brow 

That did a sullen fierceness show ; 

A something in his flashing eye 

That would have warned a passer-by 

The man was savage — scarce would brook 

The chance intrusion of a look. 

But there was one who careless leaned 

Against the tree, and, as it seemed. 

To judge from his calm attitude. 

Cared little for the noble's mood. 

But watched him with a cold grey eye 
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In seeming cariosity ; 

And now and then a smile or sneer 

Would on his thin pale lip appear, 

As if amused ; though none could trace 

His thought in his impassioned face. 

He was a gambler, and his look 

No colour from his feeling took, 

So cold his calculating brain 

Scarce left a passion to restrain ; 

He did not even seem to take 

The least excitement from the stake 

For which he played, and there was none 

Could tell if he had lost or won. 

His cold grey eye expressionless 

Hung out no signal for a guess, 

It chilled the fiery noble's mood, 

As ice were trickling through his blood, 

To see that callous glassy eye 

Express no outward sympathy 
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"With otliers' hope, or fear, or joy. 
Still steadfast in its fixed employ 
With a cold watchfulness to find 
The working of another's mind. 
While from his temper or pretence, 
His cool collected insolence, 
Chafed the hot mind, and the young lord 
Played as his fathers used the sword, 
Dashed at the stake with reckless throws. 
As they did on their deadly foes ; 
At times he seemed to fi-enzy wrought, 
And gamed as fiercely as they fought. 

The gambler watched the cloud that now 
Grew darker on the noble's brow. 
And then he said, ** Did you not say. 
Or did I light attention pay. 
That this old park, those noble towers. 
And all this land of right was yours.'* 
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The surly noble fiercely cried, 
<' You stick a dagger in my side, 
Heap coals of fire on my head, 
And almost make me curse the dead, 
Whose careless, reckless, wanton waste 
Our banner tore, our arms displaced. 
From the old walls where they had hung 
Five hundred years, and now among 
These grand old woods, our noble name 
To feel shall ne'er be heard again 
Pierces like arrow through my brain." 

The friend said, " Pardon me, my lord, 

I find that I have struck a chord 

That jars upon your lordship's nerves ; ^ 

But truly, if my memory serves, 

You ne'er directly told to me 

That all this noble property. 

Which stretches far as eye can see. 
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O'er hill and dale, and wood and field, 
And which the light, as it revealed 
And their unbounded riches told, 
Dips in a lake like molten gold." 

'Twas coldly said, as was his wont. 
But the young noble felt a taunt. 
And sternly looked upon the friend 
Who dared thus with his mood contend. 

The men who now stood face to face 
Were silent for a Uttle space. 
And the marked contrast was seen then, 
In all its force between the men. 

The noble in the bloom of youth. 
Handsome and powerful ; in truth, 
A finer form you scarce could find. 
Save that fierce passions unrefined. 
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Open, ungovemed, unreproved, 

No prudence swayed, affection moved, 

Spoke in his sullen brow and eye, 

Gave to his look, though proud and high^ 

Expression that some thought of pain 

Was ever gnawing at the brain ; 

The gambler, middle-aged and slim, 

Not without elegance : in him 

No sign of strength or youthful pride. 

Nor love, nor hate, nor ought allied 

To feeling soft or passion warm 

Was seen in that slight, wiry form ; 

But the pressed lip, and cold grey eye, 

Told of a perfect mastery 

O'er all his feelings — ^'twas the goal 

Of long, habitual control. 

The noble was the first to speak. 

** I know thou Hest," he said; ** and seek 
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To drive me mad, by the cool way 
In which you with my tortures play ; 
Tell me the soil will scarcely yield, 
Food for the tiller of the field; 
Or that the sterile land bnt feeds 
Only the venom that it breeds ; 
That rank weeds rot and fester there, 
So as to taint the very air ; 
Curse it with agues, plagues, or worse, 
I'll find a comfort in the curse ; 
But to be smiling, taunting told 
That *tis a mine of precious gold, 
"Which can a thousand joys control, 
Is torture to my very souL** 

The friend was silent for a while, 
And then he answered with a smile : 
" You do me wrong, my lord, foul wrong ; 
I would not that my careless tongue 
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Uttered a word should give a pain 

To one who can so well restrain 

His feelings, but I would suggest 

You're still with many chances blessed, 

And though wo all may feel the blow, 

None should a feeling ever show 

When fortune smiles not on the throw ; 

It will not give a friend unrest, 

But be mere sport for a fool's jest. 

Say you are wronged, and I do know 

You have been wronged ; but even so, 

Laughed at, deceived, with your own hand 

Have reckless signed away your land, 

Cozened to sign the fatal deed 

To satisfy another's need. 

For a mere sop your birthright sold. 

As Esau did in days of old ; 

But what of that ? it yet may be 

T^iat we shall find a remedy. 
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You still have rank, a noble name, 
As yet a fair untarnished fame, 
Knowledge of life, a subtle skill, 
The courage of determined will ; 
You lack but patience to command 
The choicest gifts from fortune's haud.'* 

The noble checked his violence, 
And answered with a calm pretence, 
But still spoke with a bitterness, 
Which told he did not feel the less : 

** Ah I it is very well for you 
To preach of patience, and to view 
Another's wrong with callous smile, 
Or with a taunting speech revile 
The injured spirit's heavy groan 
For sorrows you have never known. 
"What is another's loss to him 
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That's bom in peniuy ; the grim 

Frown of adversity is nanght 

To him ; his abject spirit tanglit 

In painless sufferance feels not 

The scoffs of wealth ; it is his lot 

To minister to others' pride. 

And if he feels, at least to hide 

His feelings in his daily needs. 

And fawn npon the hand that feeds : 

How can he feel and sympathise 

With rained nobles, how advise 

The fiery blood at fever heat. 

That flows with every pulse's beat 

Through the hot, bubbling, bursting vein. 

Like fire to the heart and brain. 

How can the puddle-blooded slave 

Feel contumely ; kind nature gave 

Him patience to endure; if cool, 

His blood is but a stagnant poo], 
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That scarcely quickens in its flow, 
E'en by the anguish of a blow." 

A slight sneer may have trembled on 

The gambler's Up, but it was gone 

Before one could have said *twas there, 

Or told if it were smile or sneer, 

And then he said : " Quite true, my lord ; 

There is a truth in every word, 

A gospel truth, in all you say, 

But not the gospel of the day. 

The creed is now that manly worth 

May spring from a plebeian birth ; 

Bank heresy to noble blood. 

As if a black and slimy mud 

Could with the Parian marble vie. 

Or colour like the Tyrian dye ; 

Then some will say dishonour smears 

The shield that's blazed five hundred years ; 
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But that is true, we both have known 
Base feeling smutch the nobly bom, 
Though doubtless, could the fact we trace. 
We'd find these bastards of their race." 

The noble fiercely bit his lip, 
Until the blood sprung from the grip, 
Then turned away with scowling frown. 
And slowly paced him up and down. 

As a wild beast will watch its prey. 

As silently, and stealthily, 

Watch each sHght motion that can bring 

It to the chances of a spring, 

The gambler, who had never stinted. 

Nor gave a sign that he had heard 

An angry or impatient word, 

Watched the young noble as to find 

The purpose of his moody mind. 
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At length the young lord stopped, and diew 
From underneath his cloak, and threw 
Towards the man, a heavy purse, 
Said, " Take it ; sure there is a curse 
That hangs ahout that hag of gold, 
Clings to my spirit with a hold 
Firm as the steady hand of fate, 
Weighs with a sullen heavy weight 
Upon my mind, and haunts me still 
With undefined foreboding ill.*' 

The gambler caught the purse, and said^ 
** Care not, my lord ; upon my head 
Fall all the ills, told or untold, 
That hangs about a bag of gold. 
When did a bag of gold do harm 
To mortal man ? it has a charm 
More potent in its might confessed 
Than fabled goddess e*er possessed, 
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Or ever magie Art contained. 

Or arch magician forged or feigned ; 

LoTe's tme elixir, fame's reward. 

Power's strong armour and its sword. 

The Sesame whose magic might 

Unbars the portals of delight. 

And the enchanted spirit frees 

From the world's gross necessities. 

Bidding it rove without a care 

At its free will through pleasure's fair. 

How can a sordid business knave 

Be said to live ? Laborious slave 

Of discipline, his life is passed 

In galling chains from first to last ; 

From year to year, his spirit bound 

To sordid cares, a dreary round, 

He breathes indeed, and eats and drinks, 

And thinks — ^ye gods ! he thinks, he thinks. 

The newt, the bat, or sightless mole, 
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Has greater share upon the roll 
Of this life's sweet variety 
And happiness than such as he. 
You got this from Lady Jane, 
What said she ? " 

*' As she's said again, 
'Twas mine of right, and every tree 
And blade of grass should mortgaged be 
If I so wiUed." 

The gambler cried, 
** 'Twas nobly said ; the issue's tried. 
Not as a tricky lawyer pleads, 
From some ojd act or musty deeds, 
But as a soldier king decides 
That his own princely spirit guides." 

'* Well, take it, for it is the last," 
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The noble said; "upon this cast 
Eest all our hopes, 111 risk no more, 
Though I should stand at ruin's door. 
Though poverty in all its dread 
Should threaten my devoted head 
"VMth all its plagues. Ah I with them all 
I desperate stand, and bid them fall. 
You smile ; I know your callous mind 
Would still a consolation find 
Even in ruin, and would strive, 
With jesting jeer and sneering gibe, 
Me from my firm resolve to shake, 
And venture on another stake ; 
But, mark, I say it is the last ; 
The time for jest and jeer is p^ist. 
Should ruin meet us face to face, 
"WTiy then farewell to my old race. 
Foul fortune ! I will still command, 
Still hold my fate in my own hand.**" 
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** No need, my lord," the gambler said, 
*' Care not for fears by fancy bred, 
The ills contained in this same gold 
Would they would breed a thousand-fold, 
And their delicious curses light 
Upon my head, I'd bear the spite. 
We cannot fail ; I*ve thought of all 
And everything that can befall 
To mar our hopes, and still the gale 
lUows prosperous — no, we cannot fail/^ 

And here the two men walked aside. 
And *mongst the tall trees seemed to glide^ 
Like phantoms, as the failing light 
Sank deeper in the shades of night, 
And spoke in whispers, as in fear 
The very trees should overhear. 

Long time they whispered, and at last 
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They paa-ted, and the tall form passed 
Of the young noble down a glade, 
And soon was lost amid its shade. 

The gambler for a long time stood 
In deepest thought, and then his mood 
Changed, and he inward chuckling laughed, 
In seeming triumph of his craft. 

And then he said, '' Poor simple lad, 
He's like a high-bred, fiery horse. 
That touch of bit or spur drives mad. 
And he springs wildly on his course ; 
And then I like to feel the rein, 
Though but a thread, in my skilled hand, 
Give him his head, and then to tame 
His fiery blood to my command. 
He's of no bastard lurcher breed, 
But as a fierce and savage hound, 
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Not trained for prowling poacher's need, 
But to meet danger with a bound. 
I like the lad, and like to feel 
The power of my gibing skill ; 
I like to wound, and then to heal. 
Not, like a bungling surgeon, kill.*' 

Then he again was lost in thought, 
As though by prudent caution taught 
That trifling thus with such a man 
Might dangerous prove, and that he ran 
A risk that prudence would not teach. 
By some loose taunt, or gibing speech. 

And then he said, ** I know not why 
I love to fret his fiery mood, 
Unless to feel my mind thereby 
Weighs something against noble blood. 
The poor fellow I know has been 
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Most foully wronged, but even so 
This town is but a shifting scene 
Of heartless vice and wrong and woe, 
Of avarice and cunning keen, 
And selfishness in high and low ; 
Where virtue, if it be no dream, 
Has shaken hands with its old foe, 
And made rehgion but a screen 
For knaves to cheat with pious show. 
Why should he think that he would bo 
Exempted from the common lot. 
Unless that noble blood is free 
To pass through life of grief forgot. 
But in this swarm of folly, why 
Should I one fool anatomise ? 
Ten thousand follies open fly 
Unheeded past our careless eyes ; 
Why should I cant and moralise 
That am a weed, a waif, a stray. 
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Cast early on this town of lies 

Without a hope my course to sway, 

With no kind voice my youth to cheer, 

No Mendly hand to grasp or guide, 

For me no eye to shed the tear, 

No gentle voice to cheer or chide ? 

Why should I care that I do prey 

On those who waste no thought on me, 

Would smile my very life away, 

If it to them could profit he ? 

Now this young lord, I loved him well. 

And thought I*d his affection won, 

But friendships in such bosoms dwell 

Brief as a snowfiake in the sun ; 

I find him selfish, vain, and stem. 

And I a flatterer must be, 

Must watch his looks, forsooth, and learn 

To soothe his touchy vanity. 

He thinks to make use of my brain. 
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Get in a few short, idle years, 
Knowledge that cost me toil and pain, 
Anxiety, and its sharp fears. 
Poor simpleton ! can his dull mind 
Match with my sharpened chastised skill '? 
I lead him as I*d lead the hlind, 
The seeming creature of his will, 
But I do think I've seen of late 
The fool apes independence, would 
Strut proudly into man's estate 
Before he's out of habyhood. 

If he should cast me off " And now 

A shade passed over the man's brow. 
And as he thought, the deeper grew 
The shadow that his feelings threw. 
There was no fear or hate expressed 
In those thin lips so closely pressed, 
No anger in the cold grey eye. 
But stern, firm-fixed malignity. 
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Long time he thought, and then he said : 
"He dares not for his very soul ; 
But if he should, then on his head 
Light all the ills that I control. 
I am no slave to be cast off 
By wave of any lordly hand ; 
Mine is no temper mild and soft, 
By gentle passions fired or fanned ; 
I am no burly peasant churl 
"With only nature's weapons armed ; 
No beardless boy, or timid girl, 
Or dotard by age-palsy calmed ; 
He*U find that I too wear a sword 
Ere now has made a foeman rue, 
As sharp, I ween, as any lord. 
With foot as firm and hand as true : 
He*ll find a risk, ay, danger too. 
For, sure aa ever God made me, 
His life or mine shall pay the due. 
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So ki him trv it — ^we shall see.' 



Thus hftTing said, he slow unsheathed 
And felt the point of his good sword. 
Then smiled as though he felt lelieved. 
And slowly followed the young lord. 

Again *twas evening, and on high 
The hues of sunset gild the sky; 
Not with the gentle tint that throws 
A soothing softness of repose 
Upon the landscape, and the day 
In pleasing sadness fades away. 
But with a lurid blood-red light, 
As if to warn the coming night 
There was disturbance in the air 
That would bring terror to its ear ; 
It looked a mass of blazing fire, 
As 'twere the dead day's faneral pyre, 
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And the clouds slowly rolled the while 
As smoke rolls from a burning pile, 
Thick, black, and murky, without form, 
But charged with portents of a storm, 
And all beneath this flame and cloud 
Lay still, as earth were in a shroud. 
Without a breath a leaf to stir: 
The very air seemed hushed in fear. 
And not a sound fell on the ear. j 

Then suddenly there came a sound 
Of clattering hoofs, bound after bound, 
As if a frightened, furious steed 
Proclaimed its terror in the speed, 
And quickly from the glade there broke 
A horse that reeked with sweat and smoke ; 
His foaming lip and panting side, ^ 

Distended eye and nostril wide. 
Told of the fury of the ride. 
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The rider's cloak was soiled and torn, 
His hat was broke, the plume was gone. 
His pallid face and bloodshot eye 
Told of long nights' debauchery, 
With the mind's fierce anxiety. 
He tore the rein, the startled horse 
Fell almost backward with the force ; 
The rider from the saddle sprung, 
The reins aside in fury flung, 
And then the freed and frightened horse 
Again dashed forward on its course. 
The young Lord Raymond — for 'twas he ; 
But oh, how changed 'twas sad to see ; 
There was indeed the handsome face 
And manly form, but you could trace 
The havoc that a few short weeks 
Of reckless dissipation makes 
In face and form, and oh, alas ! 
In feeling as in form and face. 
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Again he stood beneath the tree, 
Awhile so motionless, that he 
A statue seemed devoid of will, 
He was as motionless and still ; 
His long black curls, as dark as night, 
Fell o'er his brow as marble white ; 
He looked upon the angry sky 
With gloomy frown and flashing eye. 
The sign he gave, and gave alone, 
To tell he was not made of stone, 
' Then sudden broke from out his trance. 
With a wild fury in his glance. 
And seemed as he the tempest braved. 
And almost like a madman raved. 

He clenched his hand, and raised his arm, 
As though he would defy the storm, 
Which now burst sudden overhead. 
As if it would awake the dead. 
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** Pour out your vials of -wrath,'* he cried, 

** Your thunderholts nor turn aside. 

Your rending lightning rend and tear 

These grand old oaks, roar on nor spare 

A leaf to tell of Baymond's heir. 

What chance has hrought me to this place 

They say holds commune with my race ? 

A lone and ruined man I stand 

Where my old sires held command 

A thousand years, their word tlie law 

That could five hundred vassals draw 

To the old banner, who would all 

Have shed their blood at Baymond*s call* 

And here I stand as doomed by fate, 

Landless, alone, and desperate, 

Without a follower or friend 

Affection with my fate to blend. 

B ut I defy my destiny ; 

Despair at last has made me free ; 
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She is the mistress, she alone, 
That's wooed and won by tear and groan. 
Frees us from hope, the mind*s disease 
That warms the spirit but to freeze ; 
Flies to the wretch oppressed by pain. 
Last refuge of the care-racked brain ; 
Sickness and sorrow's latest' friend. 
Scarce leaving at the bitter end — 
I do embrace her ; ne'er again 
Will I resist her awful reign, 
But bow me to her faries still 
In sullen stubbornness of wilL'' 

He sbnick his brow so fierce a blow 
It almost made the blood to flow, 
As if he sealed some compact there 
With the fell faries of despair. 

" What is all this ? have you been thrown ? " 
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He answered with a smothered groan, 
And turned away his face to hide — 
The Lady Jane was at his side. 

Her face was cahn but very pale, 
And in its wanness told no tale 
That it was blanched by sudden fear. 
Her dark eye glistened, but no tear 
Sprung from its source, the fierce hot light 
Had scorched a tear from off the sight. 
No softness there ; the brilliant flash 
That broke from out the long dark lash. 
Which gave no shade to the bright eye, 
Spoke sadly of insanity. 
A summer's evening dress she wore, 
Without a shawl or cloak thrown o*er, 
That fluttered in the noisy gale 
Like an unmastered loosened sail, 
The long black wet dishevelled hair 
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Hung loose about her shoulders bare, 
And as she raised her tall slight form, 
She looked some spirit of the storm. 

*' Why are you here," the young lord said, 
*' Without a cover for the head, 
In such a storm, on such a night. 
That might the veiy fiend aflEright ? '* 

*^ Your furious horse came tearing home. 
Covered with sweat and blood and foam ; 
I feared an accident, nor cared 
Nor thought of aught, save that I feared.** 

■** Would it were so ! would you had found 
Me dead, or with some deadly wound ! 
Would that my horse had kindly thrown 
And dashed my head against a stone ! 
'Twere mercy to the doom I planned, 
A gambler's death by his own hand.*' 
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" Alas ! why words so full of pain, 

That tell a fever of the brain ? 

What adverse chance has happened now 

Should stamp death's paleness on your brow ? 

O Raymond, tell me, and although 

It be some dread overwhelming woe, 

We'll bear it, as before we've borne, 

And outface fate in very scorn." 

** Jane, we are ruined, house and home 
And land, and even honour, gone." 

" Oh, say not so ; recall the word 
Which I'll forget I've ever heard. 
Had any but the Eaymond's heir 
Spoke word so false and foul, I swear. 
Though there were hundreds by his side, 
I'd tell him to his face he lied ; 
Though death were in the speech, I'd cry 
With my last breath it was a lie." 
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^'I have lost all the sums you gave, 
And, more than all, they'll call me knave. 
Defaulter. I do know them well, 
My name will run from hell to hell. 
It drives me mad to contemplate ; 
I cannot live through such a fate." 



" You frightened me; and is that all ? 
A thousand ills there might befall 
Greater than that : the sums I gave 
Were yours to spend, or yours to save ; 
I always thought they were your own ; 
They are not worth a manly groan." 



** Oh ! I'm a wretch with reckless mind 
And a fooPs passions, ever blind 
To prudence and her timid ways, 
Whose bloodless brain no passion sways. "^ 
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'' And I would baye it so ; I scorn 
The timid doubts of pradence bom. 
Have loved you for your fieiy mood. 
As proof of the tme Baymond blood. 
And e'en your losses gloried in : 
You did not, and you could not win, 
Save by the sword, the Only game 
Thaf s worthy one who bears the name." 

*^ Ah\ you have thought and lived alone. 

Lived in a world you've made your own, 

Know not the changes that have hurled 

From his old throne the martial world. 

And given it to be the prey 

For cunning's gain, and cowards' sway. 

The day has passed when lance and brand 

Were a bright power in the land, 

And man ruled man by the strong hand ; 

When honour followed daring deed. 
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And soothed the wound she taught to bleed — 
That day has passed for ever ; now 
Power crowns rascal's brazen brow, 
Homage is canting cunning's meed ; 
And honour but a broken reed. 

** It may be so ; Pve lived alone, 

Lived in a world I've made my own ? 

But if I were a man, I'd strive 

Some martial fire to revive, 

Or I would fall on battle plain, 

Where many of our sires have lain 

Among the heaps that they had slain, 

My battle-axe or broken brand 

Still clutched in my scarce nerveless hand, 

While the scared foeman looked with dread 

On the stem features of the dead, 

With pallid lips stood trembling by. 

Still in their ears our battle cry : 

It were worth living thus to die." 
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<« And I might so hiLTe liTed and died. 
But that an adTerse fate denied. 
In after times thiok not of me. 
As of the mined fool joa see. 
For there were nohle thoughts that came 
At times across the tortured hrain, 
Alas ! like meteors in a storm, \ 

Flashes of light, and then were gone, I 
ninmined what they conld not warm, j 
I say that noble thoughts would come 
And claim me for a long-lost son, 
And then I'd swear and strive to be 
A something in my fieunily, 
And in its records leave a fame 
Would cast a glory on the name. 
But what are dicers' oaths ? They swear 
As a poor drunkard jabbers prayer ; 
Methinks the very fiends did sneer 
My self-remorseful words to hear, 
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And laughed outright when I did swear ; 

And then the shadow of my wrong 

On my resolves would fall upon. 

And I would rush in scorn and hate. 

And desperation on my fate ; 

And now Pve stepped o'er ruin's brink, 

"What will the world now say and think ? " 

*^ And let them say, and let them think, 
From their poor thoughts we will not shrink. 
We have abandoned our own class, 
Or they have us, — ^but let that pass; 
And for the thoughts plebeians sway, 
What matters what they think or say ? '* 

** But hear you not the thunder groan 
Bound these old trees, and the wind moan 
Among their branches ? Do you not fear 
The spirits of our fathers are 
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Bemoaning in this grand old chase 
The ruin of their ancient race ? '* 



** I hear them not, my mind disowns 

The thought that they would speak in moans. 

'Twas not their way ; but I have loved 

To think our fathers' spirits roved 

Bound these old trees : I've heard strange sounds 

At times when lonely in the grounds, 

And I have loved to think that they 

Were echoes of another day. 

You know the ancient prophecy 

That binds our race to this old tree : 

See, that it stands as firmly now. 

Though the green leaf has left the bough, 

As it has stood for ages past. 

And while it stands, our name shall last." 

She, awestruck, paused, for as she spoke. 
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The lightning through the rent cloud broke. 
Wound round the tree a lurid flash , 
And on the instant, with a crash 
That shook the very earth around, 
And rose above the thunder's sound, 
The old oak tumbled to the ground. 

Both were now silent for a while. 
Then the young lord, with gentle smile. 
Looked calmly in his sister's face. 
As horror from her mind to chase. 
And fondly kissed her pallid cheek. 
** Accept the sign," he said, ** nor seek 
Against a foredoomed fate to strive, 
Nor hope deluding to revive. 
There is a curse upon our line, 
'Tis said, for some fierce vengeful crime ; 
'Tis an old tale, but if there be. 
Let its full vengeance light on me, 

5 
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And me alone ; without a dread 
I bid it fall upon my head. 
I'm weary of my life, nor care 
But for the lonely love we share." 

There was a sadness in his tone, 
The fierce phde of the man was gone. 
And gentleness seemed there alone. 
Not so his sister Lady Jane ; 
No terror could her spirit tame. 
Though for a moment in alarm, 
She clung to his untrembling arm, 
As if to shield him from the shock 
Of thunderbolt or lightning stroke. 
And when she spoke, was scarcely heard 
The low-toned, awestruck, whispered word. 
Then her fierce courage seemed to rise 
With the wild fury of the skies. 

" It is not in the roar," she said, 
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** Of tempests, that we hear the dead, 
'Tis not in thunder or in wind 
We hear their voice, but in the mind. 
Deep in the heart, where they inspire 
The glow of a long-kindled fire : 
I do reject the outward sign ; 
Though all the elements combine 
The dread foreboding to rehearse, 
I fling defiance at the curse ; 
Though fate should open all her store 
Of ills, we have borne ills before ; 
Though all her furies roimd us reign, 
We've dared them oft, will dare again. 
We love each other, and will still 
The greater love, through greater ill, 
More fondly cling. Why do you groan 
That we are in the world alone ? 
Can we not make our love our throne ? 
Nay, do not turn away your head. 
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I will make good each word I've said 
"With my heart's blood, and it shall be 
To me a fond necessity. 
Baymond, Eaymond, do not cry, 
No tear should dim a Eaymond*s eye ; 
By this true hand, and this fond kiss, 
Though all fate's ills about us hiss. 
We'll to the last their worst defy, 
And, come what will, undaunted die. 
But what is this that dares intrude 
And break upon our soHtude ? '* 
The noble raised his eyes, and found, 
As though he'd started from the ground, 
Immovable as statue would. 
Close by his side the gambler stood. 

With inexpressive pallid face. 

As sculptor might in marble trace, 

With the pale lip and cold grey eye 
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That scarce spoke an anxiety, 

His very dress, though dripping wet. 

In nicest care and order set, 

With not a splash, that you might see 

That he had ridden hastily. 

With unaffected ease, the way 

And grace of good society. 

He lowly bowed to Lady Jane, 

And begged to shield her from the rain ; 

She would accept his proffered cloak, 

Bat the young noble, as he spoke. 

Unclasped his own, and. closely bound 

His sister's dripping garments round ; 

It told the tumult of his mind, 

He had not thought before to bind ; 

Then drew him to his utmost height. 

And looked as angered master might, 

And in a stern and haughty tone 

He bade the gambler to be gone. 
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The gambler lowly bowed again. 

Bat only to tlie Lady Jane, 

For her foigiTeness, hmnbly saed. 

He would not for the world inirade. 

Bat he had something he most say. 

On business that brooked no delay. 

Then met the noble's angry frown 

With look as daiing as his own. 

** Yon left ns rather suddenly. 

My lord," he said ; " your Mends do say 

Without leave-taking. Naught, I hope. 

With which your courage dared not cope 

Has chanced your spirit to afi&ight. 

Persuading to a dastard's flight." 

The noble ground his teeth and said, 
** Out of my sight I Do you not dread 
My present mood, my unchained wrath. 
At such a time to cross my path ? 
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Or, trusting in your skill to fawn, 
Feel safety in my very scorn ? " 

** You are excited, good my lord, 

But now 1*11 not resent a word, 

Though, trust me, there will come a day 

You shall not plead impunity 

For all you may be pleased to say." 

He pointed lightly to his sword. 

As that which would make good his word. 

" Insolent rascal ! Do you dare 

To bandy words with me ? Beware ! 

You know that it would shame my sword 

To stain it with your base-born blood ; 

But seek no further to abuse 

My patience. Back, sir, to your stews, 

There in your own familiar haunts 

With brother lackeys bandy taunts." 
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" Would not tlie hells where we have been. 
My lord, do just as well ? We've seen 
Together high-bom nobles spend 
Then: time with lackeys, and contend 
For their small earnings, swear and curso 
With 'prentice for the pilfered purse : 
We've seen all this, my lord, and worse." 

The noble made a sudden bound. 
Threw his strong arm the gambler round, 
And flung him fiercely to the ground. 

He rose with face a shade more pale 
Than heretofore, that told no tale, 
Save but of perfect mastery 
O'er outward sign; the cold grey eye 
Expressionless might have been blind 
For aught it told of that cold mind. 
He then stepped back a pace or two. 
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0*er his left arm Hs cloak he threw, 
And from its sheath his weapon drew. 

The noble also drew, and rushed, 
Like a wild beast with fury flushed, 
Upon his foe. "Back, back, my lord! 
You do but rush upon the sword." 

It was too late ; the gambler found 
His point, and instant gave a wound. 
'Twas slight at first, and only served 
The more to madden the young lord. 
Again they crossed, and the sparks flew 
From their quick swords ; again he drew 
Blood to his sword ; again, again. 
Its point received the fatal stain, 
Until the miry, dark, damp sward 
Was slippery with the young lord's blood, 
Who found at last, or thought he found, 
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He bad received a deadly wonnd. 

And as the savage baited bull, 

XJncbecked by fear, with fury full, 

lu a loud roar spends bis last breatb,. 

And furious rushes on his death, 

The noble uttered a low curse, 

Compressed his Up in action fierce, 

And then he made a desperate bound, 

In that received a mortal wound ; 

But his good sword had done its part. 

And went sheer through the gambler^s heart. 

There is but little more to tell : 

Both the men staggered, and then fell. 

And what became of Lady Jane, 
The sole sad witness of the scene ? 
For a long while she was as one 
Whose reason had for ever gone. 
But time and gentleness at last 
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Tlieir baJm upon her sorrow cast, 

And she recovered and returned, 

Not to the world that she had spurned, 

But to a world her fancy framed. 

Long passed away, for honour famed. 

The husband that she loved had died; 

For that she shed no tear or sighed. 

She then sought out her brother's grave. 

But not a sign of feeUng gave. 

She loved him for his high-born blood, 

And thought he died as Eaymond should. 

Still she was restless, and she would 

Spend days and weeks in solitude. 

She raised their lordly vault above. 

For her own pride if not for love. 

A costly marble monument, 

A record of his long descent, 

Where on each panel you might trace, 

" Here lies the last of Eaymond's race.*' 
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For there was nought to tell beside 
Than that he lived and that he died. 
Strange it can minister to pride 
For sculptured marble to declare 
The doom to which all flesh is heir. 
This done, her peevish, restless mind 
Became more quiet and resigned. 
Long thus she lived, and then she died 
In sullen, solitary pride. 
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The sun shone softly on the weald, 
And gently kissed the autumn field, 
Played with the hop-field's clustered curls,. 
Where the dew hung like strings of pearls ; 
Lay on the corn-field's golden crest, 
And the rich orchard's fruits caressed ; 
On Kent's fair garden-flowers shed 
A deeper hlue and darker red ; 
O'er Chohham's hall a glory flung. 
And strayed its lordly woods among. 
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Streaming o*er famed Gadshill its beam, 
Fell on broad Medway*s muddy stream, 
Lingered awhile on Gmidulpb's tower, 
Its broken pride and rained power, 
Which on the modem mansions gazed 
That the prim sons of commerce raised 
About its base, as an old oak. 

By centuries of tempests broke, 

• 

Looks on the mushrooms that are born 

From its dead leaves in one short mom, 

Those weeds that in a single day 

Spring, flourish, wither, and decay. 

And it for centuries had stood 

A sentinel o'er field and flood. 

Like soldier, armed for peace or war, 

Looked from its battlements afar ; 

In war had foiled De Montfort's skill. 

In peace a watchful sentinel, 

Guardian o'er stream, and hill, and dale. 
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And, €oald stones speak, might tell a tale 
Of tyranny, and wrong, and crime 
That it had seen in olden time : 
'Twas built to guard a tyrant's sway. 
Not for the plaything of a day, 
Por Norman rule by priestly pride, 
And seemed that it almost defied 
The wasting wear of time and tide. 

Look on it now, the four bare walls 
Alone its massive strength recalls ; 
Some noble arches here and there 
Its past magnificence declare. 
The rest all ragged, broken, bare. 
Protection guards the shattered wall. 
For fear some crumbling mass should fall ; 
The very stones by sordid knave 
Once sold the broken street to pave, 
But avarice stept in to save ; 
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The piercing pick, the rending wedge, 
Eecoiled with jagged and broken edge 
From the old wall, and seemed to say \ 
That here destruction would not pay, !- 
So it was left to time's decay. j 



It was at the decline of day, 
On the old wall a young lad lay. 
In musing, drowsy reverie. 
He looked upon the setting sun. 
Now fast declining : hark ! the gun 
Tells that another day is done. 
Softer and softer came the hum 
Of distant voices, the hushed air 
Scarce brought an echo to the ear, 
Fainter and fainter waxed the light. 
As deeper fell the shades of night. 
Save one long streak that lingered still 
Upon the brow of the far hill, 
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A long pale line of yellow light 

Slow fading into drowsy night, 

That feebly flickered in the west, 

To light a wearied day to rest. 

Still on the wall he listless lay 

And watched the trembling moonbeams 

play 
On the old keep and o'er the stream. 
In musing melancholy dream. 
Yet Osborn was, in very truth, 
A merry, laughter-loving youth ; 
Young Bacchus in his cups did ne'er 
A blither heart in bosom bear, 
Nor laughing Comus laughed than ho 
More loudly or more merrily. 
Just on the verge where manhood reigns. 
The May of youth was in his veins, 
And every budding hope of spring 
Did on its bloom their perfume fling, 

6 
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Wliile they the song of promise sung. 
And laughed and frolicked as they flung. 

How sweet is youth, life's early spring, 
Wlien it has only plumed its wing. 
Ere it has taken its first flight 
And all seems beautiful and bright, 
With not a feather soiled or torn, 
As yet unruffled by a storm ! 
The freshness of the dewy dawn, 
On gold and purple pinions borne, 
The sapphire tint, the ruby ray. 
The fleecy clouds of pearly grey. 
That greet the scarce awakened day, 
But in its broad glare melt away. 
Is not more sweet, alas ! or brief. 
Time, like a surly, sullen thief, 
With heavy hand and brow of gloom. 
Smirches from life the tender bloom 
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Of early youth ; ere we can say 

'Tis ours, it has passed away. 

To this young Osborn gave no thought, 

Youth to his spirit pleasures brought 

In seemingly an endless train ; 

And though but fancies of the brain, 

So vivid were to his young eyes 

They seemed to him realities. 

Then Hope to his young bosom sprung 

And with delicious fondness clung, 

Bound o'er his eyes her magic bind, 

That dazzled if it could not blind. 

With luscious sweets his young lips pressed, 

And every longing wish caressed; 

A thousand pleasures seemed to meet, \ 

With happy looks and voices sweet, !- 

To cast their joys at his young feet ; j 

Blessed with the spirit youth attends, 

Life tingled to his fingers' ends. 
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And health was in his throbbing vein : 
Alas ! soon lost by careless strain. 
While by no warning sickness taught. 
He never gave to death a thought ; 
But idly whiled the time away, 
A willing slave to fancy's sway. 
Now as a knight, armed cap-a-pie. 
The victor of the lists was he, 
To beauty knightly homage paid, 
And at her feet his trophies laid, 
From her fair hands received the prize. 
And heard love whisper in her sighs ; 
Then he a poet was, whose name 
Was borne upon the wings of fame, 
Floated the stream of time along, 
In honour 'mongst the sons of song ; 
Or orator whose every word 
Was by applauding senates cheered, 
A people's idol, on whose tongue 
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Bapt eloquence persuasive hung. 
Then he a soldier was, would dare 
The cannon's mouth, nor waste a care 
On death he never thought to share. 
Bo he built castles in the air, 
And furnished them by fancy's power 
With lordly halls and beauty's bower ; 
And still in bower and in hall 
'Twas he was the observed of all ; 
In love or war, in feast or fray, ^ 
He was the hero of the day. 
And ever bore the prize away. 

Poor fool ! those fancied victories 

Are nothing but the mind's disease, 

Unfitting it for its stern strife 

With the reahties of life. 

Then would he wander through the wood 

In silent, solitary mood. 
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Or throw him down on some soft bank. 

And the delicious poison drank 

Of his warm fancies ; then would he 

For hours look upon the sea, 

And watch the golden colours play 

Upon its surface, watch the day 

In a soft sunset melt away ; 

And as he watched the light slow fade 

In undefined, uncertain shade, 

He felt a sadness all may feel 

At times over the spirit steal. 

And which, in e£forts to define, 

The feeling oft overflows in rhyme. 

Ah ! this place is a pleasant place, and pleasant 'tis 

to me 
To lie upon this sunny bank, and look upon the sea ; 
To lie upon this sunny bank, in fancy's soothing dream,. 
As idle as the idle weed that rots by Lethe's stream* 
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As idle as the idle weed, 'tis pleasant thus to lie, 
And look upon the wide, wide sea untilit meets the sky ; 
To see it sparkle at my feet, then slowly slide away, 
As quiet as yon quiet boat upon this quiet day. 

As quiet as yon quiet boat to bask me in the sun, 
And watch the flakes of painted air that float the 

sky along; 
To watch the flakes of painted air, like phantoms 

gUding by. 
As lazy as yon lazy gidl that now seems scarce to fly. 

But storms will rise, and tempests roar, and angry 

waves roll high, 
The boat that was so still before will like a falcon fly. 
Will toss upon the waters wild, and bend before the 

blast; 
With groaning sides, and rigging torn, rent sail, and 

broken mast. 
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The sleepy bird we lately saw fly by on drowsy wing, 
Will trembling gather np its strength, like tiger on 

the spring, 
Will scream and tnm, and wheel and sway, wiiih 

anxious, doubting mind. 
Then quick, as darting on its prey, will dart along the 

wind. 

And I shall to the noisy town, to jostle with the 

crowd. 
Like bird and bark must struggle on through 

business, storm, and cloud ; 
And when at last, the struggle o'er, though I in all 

succeed. 
Must throw me down by Lethe's shore, to rot like 

Lethe's weed. 

Few months had passed, and now behold 
Young Osbom to the City sold. 
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'Tis a harsh word, and men may cry 

In freedom's fary, 'Tis a he ! 

We've washed our hands of that dread sin, 

And purified our hearts within. 

No chain a Briton's hmb may gall, 

For they are sons of freedom all, 

And e'en if men are bought and sold. 

As freely as in days of old. 

It hurts the conscience of the day 

To call the traffic slavery. 

So, by this tender conscience taught, 
We'll not say he was sold, but bought ; 
For if that bring as sad a tear, 
It grates less harshly on the ear — 
Bought from his quiet country home. 
Upon the noisy City thrown, 
Without a friend in all that waste 
Of teeming millions, unembraced 
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By a kind look, or word, or hand: 
A wretch on desolation's strand 
Could not more lonely feel than he 
Who friendless dwells hy that Tast sea,. 
AVhich echoes the resounding roar 
Of millions straggling on its shore. 
Thus Oshom felt in the huge town: \ 
He felt as in the world alone. 
Was it to be his future home ? 
Of all his fairy dreams the grave ? 
Chained to the desk like galley slave. 
O'er the dull ledger's page to pore. 
For food and raiment, nothing more^ 
Condemned his very life to give 
But for the privilege to live ? 
*Twas thus he passed his time away^ 
Hour after hour, day after day. 
Year after year was thus passed by 
lu a dull, stale monotony. 



) 
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Then, when his office work was done, 
To wander in the streets alone, 
Of not a living soul the care. 
With not a friend a thought to share, 
Or gentle loving voice to cheer ; j 

Then seek his comfortless chill room, 
And think in sohtude and gloom, 
There, weary, heaxt-sick, to remain 
Till morning brought his task again. 
*Twas a sad change for a poor boy. 
Who dreamed life's favours to enjoy ; 
But he was gentle, and awhile 
0*er his dull, tedious task would smile, 
Until the bloom of youth had fled, \ 

And the warm glow that bright hope shed '. 
On his young heart was cold and dead. j 



Then came the cough, and the side pain 
That came and went, and came again, 
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Until his fellow-clerks would say, 
** How, Osbom, do you feel to-day ? " 
And he would say, " Oh, well I " and laugh, 
** If I could get rid of this cough." 
Then they too laughed and whispered loud, 
*' He never will but in his shroud ; " 
For they from others now no more 
Like words had often heard before. 
Then they would jest on death and pain. 
Nor their loud laughter would restrain, 
Till they turned to their work again : 
Not that the men more heartless were 
Than common men in common are ; 
They had affections kind and warm, 
But not in business, there the charm 
Of gentle feeling never strayed, 
There all was harsh, for all was trade. 
In them no sympathy could lurk 
For failing health and faulty work, 
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To them the man is work, no more, 
And when his health and strength is o'er, 
His task to other hands assigned, 
He passes from the office mind. 
'Twere vain to tell to the untaught 
The littleness of office thought, 
The pompous care of petty things 
That round the self-same hour brings 
Without an effort, till the mind 
Is cooped and cabined, cribbed, confined^ 
Not to a circle, but a stake, 
From which it has no wish to break ; 
Deeming the office rules the laws 
Which Nature to her centre draws ; 
Now scheming for some paltry end, 
To foil a foe, supplant a friend ; 
If such can friendship ever feel. 
When selfishness its aims reveal 
Paraded in the craft of zeal. 
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That shallow, frivolous pretence 
Of CTinning swathed in innocence, 
Making some pompous fool divine, 
And some like paltry thing a crime, 
Sacred as words of Holy Writ, 
To which it humbly will submit 
Those little office rules, whose sway 
It loves to honour and obey. 
And if some sacrilegious mind. 
To the pert self-importance blind. 
Should dare those sacred rules offend, 
Thinks the world's coming to an end ; 
As the scared spider, who, 'tis said, 
"When an old bee broke through its web, 
Feeling thread after thread give way, 
Thought that earth's final judgment-day 
Was surely come, so it is bred 
To think the world hangs on its thread. 
'Tis in such pompous pettiness 
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The true official mind is dressed, 

Poor victim of a dull routine, 

Mean, without knowing it is mean, 

Creature of habit and of rules. 

That proud pre-eminence of fools. 

Important, flippant, pert, and grave, 

At once 'a tyrant and a slave. 

But manly minds and hearts still sleep, 

Buried beneath this rubbish heap ; 

But these in the dull drudgery 

Pind all their better feeUngs die ; 

They vegetate their lives away, 

And neither blossom nor decay, 

Choked by the parasites of toil, \ 

Those thick-skinned weeds about them coil, r 

As rightful tenants of the soil. ^ 

It was upon a Christmas eve 
The city clerks prepared to leave 
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Their office work ; each went his way : 

Joyous and light of heart were they, 

For Christmas was a toilless day. 

Young Osborn lingered for a while, 

Looked on with sad and quiet smile, 

And watched them one by one depart ; 

Weary was he, and sick of heart, 

For in their hurry to be gone 

He saw that each one had a home, 

And when he was left all alone, 

In the large, long, and silent room, 

A nervous melancholy fell 

Upon his spirit like a spell, 

And as he sat before the fire. 

With looks that gloomy thoughts inspire. 

Spread his thin hands before the blaze, 

And looked on them with steadfast gaze, 

His mind had travelled far away. 

To other times, a long-passed day. 
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It was no dream, it was not sleep, 
It was a trance both long and deep ; 
His mind had burst the present sway, 
And wandered far away, away. 

How long he rested in that state 
He never knew, but it was late ; 
When he was roused, the fire was out. 
And cheerless looked the things about. 
It is a cheerless thing to be 
Alone in a large office, see 
The instruments of active life, 
The all in all through the day's strife. 
Like friendship when its use is past, 
Aside hke worthless lumber cast ; 
The ledger closed, the idle pen. 
The vacant desk, and to feel then 
Another busy day is done. 
The anxious toilers homeward gone, 
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And left you there to toil alone. 
This Osborn felt, and shivering, cast 
A look around, and then he passed 
Into the street ; the night was cold, 
And a sharp frost of winter told ; 
Gently and softly fell the snow, 
And did a Christmas mantle throw 
Over the housetops, clinging still 
To every coign and window-sill. 
The city bells did broadly fling 
Upon the town their merry ding, ' 
And said, in accents loud and clear, 
'* We wish you all a happy year." 
First one commenced its joy to tell, 
'Twas answered by a distant bell, 
As birds will at the break of day 
Challenge each other far away, 
And every bird in hearing will 
Take up the challenge loud and shrill. 
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So riyal chsnge, and dime, azid £r£ 
Seemed to prorolse €mA alent £^aic ; 
And as fhe contest ihej prckng. 
Bell after ben took up the 9cm& 
And roaied fiom every steeple tail, 
'< A meny CfazisimaB to too aJL' 

Yoimg Osboni lingered for a idsile. 
And watched the people past him file. 
An endless crowd, hot not an cje 
Met his in Idndfy syn^alfajr* 
They all seemed on some pleasure bent. 
And laughed and jested as they went ; 
And then he tmned with footstep slow. 
As if uncertain where to go. 
He walked towards Gheapside, and then, 
He knew not why, turned back again ; 
And long he wandered here and there 
About the streets, he cared not where. 
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Went into Leadenhall, tlie mart 
Where smiling plenty holds its court 
On Christmas Eve, when every stall 
Brings tribute to old Leadenhall ; 
He watched the people gathered there. 
All happy in their little care, 
According to their means to pay 
Due honour to old Christmas Day. 
A noisy hubbub roared around, 
And the din had a merry sound ; 
Bargaining, cheapening, to afford 
The feast to grace the jovial board. 
He left the flaring lights, and then 
He wandered in the streets again. 

He came to where a jovial set 
Were making merry ; they had met, 
On Christmas Eve, year after year, 
A happy party. He could hear 
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Tlieir joyous, merry laugh, and see 
Them keeping Christmas revelry. 
There sat the sire, and by his side 
The portly dame in stately pride 
Did o'er the ample feast preside. 
The yule log blazed upon the hearth. 
And lent its glow to the loud mirth ; 
The misletoe hung in the hall, 
Eed-berried holly graced the waU, 
And lights streamed from the windows all, 
And many a Christmas frolic told. 
The young were young, scarce old the old, 
8taid business was in motley dressed. 
And laughter answered every jest, 
"While childhood's screaming voices lent 
Their music to the merriment. 

Then the old sire sang his song. 
Although he said his voice was gone ; 
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Bat what of that ? thon^ discoid tiy 
To jar the ear with its harsh ay. 
Affection makes it melody 
Soft as the siren's Toice and dear ; 
'Twill fall npon the loving ear. 
Sweeter than mnsic*s self will prove. 
The harsh rough voice of those we love. 

Hei-e's health to old Christmas ! come pass round the 

howl. 
And all you good fellows wherever you be ; 
To his merry treasury freely pay toll. 
In loud mirth and laughter, and gladness and glee. 

Though eighteen long centuries over him roll, 
And many a trouble and care has had he. 
He ne*er has exacted a heavier toll 
Than loud mirth and laughter, and gladness and 
glee. 
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The friend of our youth, when away from control 
Of school's dreary labour, he bids us be free, 
And we pay him his tribute with young heart and soul, 
In loud mirth and laughter, and gladness and glee. 

He lights up old age, — ^for a moment will cast 
A glow on the heart, though a tear*s in the e'e, 
As it talks of friends and the happy years past, 
In loud mirth and laughter, and gladness and glee. 

Let spring spread its promise, and summer its glare, 

And autumn its glory on field and on tree, 

The glory of winter is old Christmas fore. 

With loud mirth and laughter, and gladness and glee. 

Then crown him with holly, and laurel, and bay, 
Let youth, age, e'en misery, laugh cheek by jowl : 
Though care rules the year, we'll be glad for a day ; 
Then here's to old Christmas, so pass round the bowl. 
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"When the song ceased then came the cheer. 

That faOing power loves to hear : 

Oh, why should old age peevish striye 

With failing strength to keep alive 

The passion for display ? Oh, why. 

With hroken voice, dull hand, dim eye. 

Deem it can time's effects defy ? 

Strive to revive a long past hour. 

Cling fondly to some hroken power, 

Eelighting with unqnenched desire 

The ashes of a hnmt-out fire. 

Stamped with each token of decay. 

Its weakness not its strength display. 

To gain, when the poor effort*s done, 

A scomfal tribute from the young ? 

When the song ceased, in accents sweet 
'Twas answered from the muddy street 
In gentle voice so soft and low : 
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King Lear says woman's should be so. 
Bat this so tremnlonsly olear, 
It seemed the mnsio of a tear. 

•** Oh, tell me, lords and ladies high, 

IfVhy do you love ? Ah, tell me why I 

TVhere does Httle Cupid lie ? 

In the eyebrow's arch or eye, 

In the lip or on the tongue, 

Or the glossy curls among ? 

In the dimple or the ear. 

In the eyelash or the tear, 

In the frown or in the smile 

That denies, but lures the while ? 

In the laughter's merry cry, 

Or the soft deluding sigh ? 

Tell me, lords and ladies, where 

The little god has made his lair. 

• '** Oh, tell me, lords and ladies high, 
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Why do you love ? Ah, tell me why I 

When Ninon was infirm and grey, 

Love in her wrinkles laughing lay. 

Distilled love's perfume from her sighs^ 

And threw it in her lovers' eyes, 

Till they thought that every one 

A beauty was to doat upon. 

'Tis ever thus with lovers' eye 

Till love's frolic-fancies die : 

It from beauty's self will fly, 

To feast upon deformity. 

Then tell me, lords and ladies, tell. 

Where the little god does dwell. 

<^ Oh, tell me, lords and ladies high, 
Why do you love ? Ah, tell me why f 
W^hen in the woods the fairies played,, 
And on the turf their ringlets made, 
There did the little mischief lie 
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Within an ass's ears hard by ; 
And then the fairy queen, 'tis said, 
Blindly caressed the ass's head. 
Kissed the long ears, and, laok-a-day ! 
Thought there was music in the brav. 
She knew not mortals, by love moved, 
All wear the ass's head she loved. 
And this, dear lords and ladies high. 
Is why you love : I tell you why." 

Young Osbom listened to the song. 
Looked at the songstress ; she was young. 
Had scarcely eighteen summers seen. 
But, oh ! what misery sharp and keen 
Was crowded into those few years! 
What passion, trouble, anger, tears, 
Had plowed deep into that young face ! 
You there a history might trace 
Of the town's ruin and disgrace. 
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She carried in her arms a child 
That smiled — ^my God ! the infant smiled ! 
And lay as still as marble lies, 
"When it looked in its mother's eyes, 
For she had wrapped it warm, and pressed ' 
It closely to her troubled breast. 
Where it alone could find a rest, ) 

' While she herself was lightly clad, 
And looked so cold, and seemed so sad : 
It did the heart to pity move. 
Was she a thing to sing of love ? 

The crowd dispersed, the girl was gone. 

And Osbom wandered on and on, 

On, on, and on, until he came 

To a foul, dirty, narrow lane, 

The squalid look through its whole way 

Told the old tale of poverty. 

And vice, and misery, and crime 
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That are engendered in the slime 
Of a great town, and stowed away 
In the back slums of infamy : 
One of those wretched, foul retreats 
For the crushed refuse of the streets, 
Where, heedless and neglected shot, 
'Tis left to fester and to rot. 
And at one dirty comer stood, 
Eeflecting in the slime and mud 
Its garish lights, whose varied glow 
Gave rainbow colours to the snow, 
A palace which, to catch the eye. 
Had thousands cost : the passer-by 
Was dazzled with the gaudy glare 
And tasteless gHtter : he might there 
Hear merriment without its mirth, 
Loud laughter that had never birth 
From the light jest or careless heart, 
But joyless could no joy impart ; 
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'Twas bnt the reckless langh of sin. 
To hide the mretehedness within. 
Bought in the palace of King Gin. / 

Young Osbom entered : 'twas a sight 

That might despair itself af&ight. 

And fly from the delusive ease 

That's purchased with the mind's disease. 

There death and worse than deatJi was sold. 

And crime and misery untold, 

For many a ruined mind was there 

Despairing, deadened to despair, 

And many a heart whose broken chain 

No magic could imite again ; 

The King of Terrors seemed to be 

Presiding o'er the revelry, 

Seemed to have snatched from out the 

grave 
The features of the dead, and gave 
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Them to the living form, for they 
Looked like the dead in their decay : 
The hollow eye, protruding jaw. 
The sunken nose, that all who saw 
Turned away horror-struck and sick, 
To see death thus tied to the quick. 
And then one sang a noisy song, 
That tuneless faltered from the tongue, 
While the weak, hroken voice confessed 
The effort was a bitter jest. 

" I am a mighty leveller. 

Distinctions fly from me, 

I welcome every reveller, 

"Whatever his degree : 

Feasant and peer, and rich and poor, 

It matters not to me : 

I welcome all, and evermore 

They all shall welcome be. 
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The fool and madman here may meet 
The man with noble mind ; 
Here dainty dames may smiling greet 
The outcasts of their kind ; 
The rnffian, mnrderer, and thief. 
Whose crimes their minds appal, 
With the poor broken child of grief ; 
I bid them welcome all. 

" I am the friend of old King Death ; 

He loveth me and mine ; 

No pestilence with poisoned breath, 

Though war and plague combine, 

Can bring the tribute I amass 

His greedy maw to cram, 

For Death smiles here in every glass. 

And lurks in every dram. 

** Then cry hurrah ! for we will keep 
To gin and Death's control, 
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For one doth sow, the other reap 

The harvest of the bowl. 

And greet their common mother, sin ; 

For long as we have breath 

"We'll cry, Hurrah for death and gin ! 

Hurrah for gin and death I " 

He had been once a delicate 
Musician, and with skill would wake 
The concord of sweet sounds, and feel 
Music's gentle influence steal 
Over his senses, and impart 
All the refinements of its art ; 
Could with its mightiest masters soar 
From out this jarring world, and pour 
A stream of song so pure and clear 
That seraphs would have paused to hear. 
And listen now, the very fiend 
Of jarring discord might be deemed 
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To speak in that nntonefiil strain ; 
'Twas like the frenzied hiagh of pain. 
More startling than the piercing cry 
That tells of sudden agony. 

Among this noisy hrotherhood, 
A sorrow-stricken sister stood ; 
She came from the cold muddy street 
To get a little light and heat, 
And spend the wages of her song ; 
But when her few hal^nce were gone. 
And she essayed to sing for more, 
They roughly pushed her from the door. 

And Osbom, saddened at the sight, 
Again walked into the cold night ; 
And wearied with the endless throng 
And ceaseless noise, he wandered on. 
He came to London Bridge, and there 
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Was scarce a sonnd that met his ear. 
Save the soft ripple of the tide 
That broke against the vessels' side, 
And that wild, melancholy sound, 
The baying of a distant hound 
That did a watchful vigil keep 
When all around seemed lulled to sleep. 
Young Osbom leaned o*er the bridge side^ 
And watched the sleepless waters glide ; 
All else so quiet, hushed, and calm. 
Seemed under some soft-breathing charm^ 
That on the scene and feeling fell, 
And bound them in a magic spell. 
Bepose in all its tenderness 
Was there, noiseless and motionless. 
Save one tall bark that slowly went 
Upon its outward journey sent ; 
Without a sail it seemed to glide 
Like phantom down the ebbing tide. 
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So gently did the waters stray, 
It almost seemed to melt away, 
Dissolving in the pale moonlight. 
So slow it fjEided from the sight : 
A few short hours and it may be 
Contending with the wind and sea. 
Bending each power to the strife, 
Like manhood in the storms of life, 
Till, battered, wrecked, defaced, and torn, 
Like age, sad record of the storm. 
But all was calm and peacefal now 
As slumber on an infant's brow. 

Unmarked, another person stood. 
Who looked intently in the flood. 
God knows what thoughts were passing in 
The brain of that poor child of sin ; 
But Osbom shuddered though he smiled 
As he looked on the girl and child. 
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And die looked into bis young face, 
As if resemblance sbe could trace 
To a fate dreary as ber own : 
Botb seemed as in tbe world alone, 
And sbe to tbink tbat tbey bad caugbt 
Eacb otber's minds by misery taugbt. 
Had dived into eacb otber's thougbt. 
And tben sbe long and loudly laugbed, 
As joyously as tbougb tbe sbaft 
Of misery could claim no part 
In ber sbort life, and ber young beart ; 
But not a word did eitber say. 
And Osbom, pitying, turned away ; 
And as be went sbe taunting sung 
Tbe first words of ber little song : 
** Ob, tell me, lords and ladies bigb, 
Wby do you love 7 Ab, tell me, wby." 

Tbe song died faintly on bis ear, 

And tben be tbougbt tbat be could bear 
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A short sharp cry, and then a splash ; 
Then thought he saw a sudden flash 
On the dark water : 'twas hut one 
Short instant, and the light was gone. 
He stopped and listened, and his heart 
Was stilled as death by the dread start ; 
He bent his eye the water o'er, 
All there was quiet as before. 
Nor could he tell that he had heard 
Or seen aught should the calm disturb, 
For revellers were passing by. 
He was not sure of splash or cry. 
He hastened on, soon reached his door, 
And then his Christmas walk was o'er. 

And time rolled on, months passed away^ 
Still the youth came day after day 
To his dull work ; but he grew weak, ' 
And the sunk eye and pallid cheek 
Did of the fierce contention speak 
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That a young life with death will make, 
Nor hope abandoned, hope forsake. 
This could not last ; there came a day 
They missed him; and the clerks did 

say, 
'' Arrange his work, for it is plain 
We ne'er shall see him back again." 
But they were wrong, for he came back, 
And worked again like a poor hack. 
Again he left, returned again, 
To work in lassitude and pain. 
Still he worked on until, at length, 
A time came when his faihng strength 
Confined him to the sullen gloom 
Of his dull, cheerless little room. 
Where nought was seen the eye to cheer 
But the blank walls of houses near. 
And not a breath of the pure air 

Broke through the tainted atmosphere. 
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One day the doctor came, and took 
His small thin hand -with gentle look, 
And told him in a grave kind tone 
He could not live, his longs were gone. 

The poor lad answered not a word, 
But unbelieving if he heard, 
He, with the manner of a child. 
Looked in the doctor's face and smiled. 
But when his kind old Mend was gone. 
And he was left to think alone. 
His hand he to his forehead pressed, 
A struggling sob heaved his poor breast. 
Which a mild, quiet grief confessed. 
One day he better seemed, so strong, 
And talked so cheerfully and long 
Of all he*d do when he got well. 
And laughed and chatted till he fell 
Into a sleep that seemed to bo 
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Gentle as sleep of infancy, 

It was so placid, calm, and deep : 

Millions could not liavo bought such sleep. 

Poets will sing, and ladies sigh, 
Over the beauties of the eye, 
And fancy in it they can trace 
All the expression of the face. 
If they had ever looked upon 
A sleeping infant, o'er it hung, 
And marked the loveliness that lies 
In the repose of its closed eyes; 
Or seen a man with care oppressed, 
Marked the pain vanish in his rest, 
Seen sleep her gentle mantle throw 
O'er his closed lid and placid brow, 
And marked the holy calm that's there. 
Sweet respite from all pain and care. 
More eloquently speaking than 
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The proudest glare of active man, 
Bat on the first glance of his eyes 
In conscious pain and sorrow dies — 
They*d doubt the beauty that they find 
In the sad tell-tale of the mind. 

The good old dame his landlady, 
Who nursed him in a rough kind way, 
Looked on his placid face awhile, 
And almost thought she saw him smile. 
Then &om the room did noiseless creep. 
And left him all alone to sleep. 
She ne'er said if she left him long, 
But she was startled by a song 
From the sick-room, so loud and clear. 
She said it awful was to hear ; 
Unearthly, sweet, but full of dread. 
Like something singing to the dead. 
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** I know my Eedeemer liveth, 
Feel the gentle peace He giveth, 
Can see a face as soft and mild 
As mother's bending o'er her child ; 
And I can hear sweet voices say, 
Come here, poor broken child of clay, 
Come here, and be in slumber blessed, 
Come here to everlasting rest. 
Best, gentle rest. 

** Come aU those with grief o'erladen. 
Come all those of hope forsaken, 
From life's journey dark and dreary ; 
Come the foot-sore and the weary. 
Come here, ye sick of heart, and those 
O'erburdened with their weight of woes ; 
Come here and slumber on this breast, 
Come here to everlasting rest, 
Best, gentle rest. 
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'< Now shufiSe off that mortal coil 
But made for sorrow and for toil, 
That in life's rough road chafes and frets. 
Made for false hopes and vain regrets. 
By every gust of passion torn. 
And but of earthly substance bom, 
In unpolluted garments dressed ; 
Come here to everlasting rest, 
Eest, gentle rest." 
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When trading genius reached its height, 
And fools ran mad to fly a kite, 
That toy of childhood's idle hour, 
"Who knows not, cares not for the power 
That to its paper wing is given 
To draw the lightning down from heaven ; 
Or when, on trading earth confined. 
With force as great to raise the wind ; 
Then, more esteemed by traders' wit 
Than all that poet ever writ, 
Or wisdom spoke, or science taught. 
Or the unbounded range of thought, 
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These can unfold all Nature's plan, 
Can teach the ways of God to man, 
But have no force, nor wit, nor skill. 
Nor power to float the smallest bill, 
Invented by the Jews of old 
From rapine's grip to save their gold. 
Now used by each sharp-witted knave 
To grip the gold they sought to save. 
Good people all, you think not, when 
You give your gold, that heathen men 
Converted to the truth may be 
From Jews to Christianity, — 
You think not there's a thing in use 
To convert Christians into Jews. 

When joint- stock companies for trade 
The promise of large fortunes made, 
Enormous profits, mighty gains. 
Without the help of hands or brains,- 
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Biohes that certain were to find yon 
If you held your hands behind you, 
Swallowing their reports and lies 
With open mouth and fast-clos*d eyes, 
Content in a fool's paradise ; 
Blindly trusting to the snares 
Of cunning clerks and secretaires, 
Who hook you with a tempting scheme, 
Then play you up and down the stream 
Of your own fancies, — ^meanwhile you 
Make them rare sport, and profit too. 

Then rich and poor, and young and old. 
Battled the dice and threw for gold — 
Gold, the fool's wisdom, that can make 
The fool high worldly honours take ; 
Dishonours honour, and the boast 
Of infamy, when fame is lost ; 
Lost virtue's solace, panders pride ; 
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Balm of hurt minds and sore-farois'd hide ; 
Who shall its force on man decide ? 

Ask a shiyering wretch the whj 
He's scorned by every passer-by. 
He'll tell you it is poverty— 
That crime against society, 
And for its deep and deadly sin 
No penance can a pardon win. 

Then mark the dull, half-witted fool, 

By fortune favour'd : mark the pool 

Of flattery in which he laves 

His half -blown wits : mark well the slaves 

Who gather round and fawn on him, — 

Base panders to his every whim : 

Those insects, bred by the warm sun 

Of worldly wealth on carrion. 

Bound which they flutter, buzz, and feed, 
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And still the more corraption breed ; 

If young, his very youth inspires 

The greedy hopes of cheats and liars ; 

If old, his imbecility 

But marks him for the surer prey, 

Though scarecrow made of shreds and bits, 

A jumble all, where nothing fits. 

Loathsome to sight, with mind obscene, 

A body bloated and unclean ; 

For him the pimp prepares his wiles, 

To him young beauty bends her smiles, 

And supple flattery the knee; 

"While learning vies with flattery. 

And meanness, with its million hueff, 

A colour from his folly woos. 

And pander piety profess ; 

His vices are but holiness : 

All, all combine in one vile aim 

To make the fool forget his name ; 
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Make him by specious*, fawning lies, 

Think vice is virtue, folly wise, 

And worth and honesty despisa 

What wonder, if he thinks he be 

The god that others seem to see. 

While wet his lip with fortune's kiss, 

That earth and even heaven's his. 

When learning, beauty, all combine 

To cast their incense on his shrine 

While he can hold a pen, a will or deed to sign., 

Now our young hero's race did ne'er 
In rank or rich profusion share. 
Prosperity had never shone 
Upon his line from sire to son. 
As it shines on some families 
For centuries and centuries. 
Because five hundred years ago. 
Some sire had done, as records show, 
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A deed that should have placed his name 
Emblazoned on the rolls of shame. 
But his good sires had never been 
Ennobled by a deed of sin : 
Along life's lowly paths they trod, 
We'll hope in honest fear of God ; 
And all we know of them beside 
Is that they lived and that they died. 

And now with pensive look he stood 
Beside his mother's washing tub, 
And saw her rub and wash and scrub 
As though she'd wash away the tub. 
A fat round chubby boy was he 
As doting dame would wish to see ; 
Intelligent in worldly ways, 
In all he thinks or does or says. 

" Mother," he cried, ** t'will never do 
For me to work, as I see you ; 
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To wash and scmb from mom till night, 
With nothing to make labour light : 
And then to see that others take 
The profits that our labours make 
Is dreary work, — a greater curse 
Than fell on Adam at the first. 
rU to the bustling town, and see 
If others shall not work for me, — 
Float on the froth of its turmoil 
By my own wit and others' toil.** 

The dame a solemn look put on, 
Then laid her hand upon her son, 
And spoke from her maternal fears 
The wise experience of years : 

** Pause, pause, my child, before you take 
A leap into the dark, and stake 
Your happiness and fortune in 
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A lottery, where few can win. 
I know, fedse Hope will say that yon 
May be among the lucky few. 
But trust not to the cheating jade, 
She is the shadow of a shade, 
And never gives substantial aid. 
She shows our wishes in a glass. 
They seem as durable as brass 
Beflected in a thousand ways. 
That seem more real the more we gaze : 
Fast fleeting forms that have the power 
To wile us on„from hour to hour. 
Through a long weary baffled chase, 
To leave us in the close embrace 
Of disappointment, and she soon 
Shatters the glass, and all is gloom." 

Our hero said, ** It may be true 
That Hope but lends her glowing hue 
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To all our wishes : she may be 
The glass where we onr fancies see, 
Shadows of shadows, but they seem 
A something that is more than dream. 
But 'tis not hope that bids me think 
That I shall swim where others sink : 
It is that pliancy of mind 
That bends to every breath of wind, 
Can rest on adverse tides or fly 
Before the gale when waves run high, 
And buoyant dance upon a sea 
Where sinks the weightier quality, 
As corks will ride throughout a storm 
That many a gallant ship has torn." 

Said dame : *' I know you may as well 
Eeason with winds, or with the swell 
Of the deep wave, as with the blood 
Of youth when taken at the flood. 
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I know that anything I say 
Will not a feather's value weigh. 
But age will caution and advise, 
Though youth but listens to despise. 
So if to the great town you will, 
To tempt your luck, approve your skill, 
You shall know all a mother knows, 
Who bought experience with woes. 

" The world, in which you wish to try 
Your skill, is nothing but a lie. 
Where men for ever act a part, 
And e'en sincerity is art. 
Should you an accusation make. 
And men from very passion shake. 
Their anger is not that they've heard 
From you a false accusing word. 
But find that you have had the wit 
A truth through their disguise to hit, 
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A trath they ever had denied, 

And thought they had the art to hide. 

Therefore beware, and should your eye 

Detect the rank hypocrisy, 

Ne'er seem to see through the disguise 

Of their impiety and lies. 

Make money. In pursuit of gain 

Bend heart and soul, and limb and brain ; 

Only make money. Wisdom's self 

Is but a votary of wealth ; 

While virtue hangs with pious show 

Her withered wreath on golden bough ; 

Get but a gossamer of gold. 

Faster than iron chain t'will hold ; 

Firmer than hoops of steel will bind 

The wisdom, virtue, of mankind. 

Both strength of body, strength of mind. 

Will struggle in the golden thread, 
« 

Like insect in a spider's web ; 
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And if the monster, love of gain, 
Once bites, with scarce a throb of pain 
The poison through the system flies ; 
Virtue just flutters, and then dies. 
You'll see men fawn and cringe : but they 
Exact the homage which they pay. 
You must the self-same course pursue. 
And as you see them do, must do. 
Must smile at gibes ; to beatings bend 
From all who can your fortunes friend. 
No jests or gibes will leave a sting 
If they a certain profit bring ; 
Nor kicks nor cuffs inflict a pain 
When their companionship is gain. 
Then, when you have your gain secured. 
You may inflict all you've endured : 
A noble way, if you reflect. 
Of getting back your self-respect. 
Get all you can, in any way. 
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But cmuiioiis be in all you say. 

^Tade or Tiolate the law. 

But always speak of it with awe ; 

You'll find that honesty and trnth. 

If yon but put them to the proof. 

Are but mere myths : if men obey 

The laws of the society 

In which they slide, as in a groove. 

Then no one cares their worth to prove. 

The world forgives yon mnch if you 

Pay to observances their dne. 

But if you jeer at what men call 

Their moral code, yon jar them all : 

It is a pardonless offence : 

They shun yon as a pestilence. 

Only if yon will homage pay 

To the prim world's propriety 

Yon may do all that seems to you 

'Tis for your benefit to do. 
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Therefore, put on a moral look, 
Act as you will, but speak by book : 
'Twill make no difference to you, 
Or difference in aught you do. 
And though all know it to be nonsense, 
StiU it satisfies the conscience.*' 

Thus spake the dame, with solemn looks, 
From knowledge of the world or books. 
Blessing her son with fervent zeal, 
And love that only mothers feel ; 
In the belief that she had done 
A mother's duty to a son ; 
Besuming then, in pious hope, 
Her labours at the suds and soap. 

Our hero listened with a smile. 

As though he would the dame beguile 

To the belief that he had heard. 



IC 
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His Vanring, too, in fjods enBhrined, 
Told of the cmmiiigof hismind: 
He knew that two and two made four, 
And that he eoold not make it mare. 
Though in his payments he would strive 
To proTe that two and two made five, 
And when receiTing, why, then he 
Wonld insist they made but three ; 
Still, among Mends, he always swore 
He knew that two and two made four. 
He had the wit a cast to check, 
AnA fignres against figures set. 
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To balance an account exact 
He thought the height of human tact ; 
That learning ne'er so lovely looks 
As in the art of keeping books ; 
And science never higher mounts 
Than in the checking of accounts ; 
While his handwriting, neat and clear, 
It would have pleased the great Lord Mayor 
Who said that writing was enough, 
The rest but advertising puff ; 
Not that our hero scorned alliance, 
For appearances, with science, — 
Knew all the names of all the airs 
For which a learned chemist cares ; 
Gould talk of oxygen and carbon 
. With true scientific jargon. 
Of music, painting, sculpture, rhymes ; 
Of tragedies, operas, and mimes ; 
Of longitude and latitude, 

8 
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He spoke mth nice ezactitDde. 

Knew why the sun does cast a shade. 

And how it was the earth was made; 

For this, he said, we had tme data 

In the varieties of strata ; 

How round the sun the planets roll ; 

What once was forest now is coal ; 

That sea was once where land is now, 

And land where mighty rivers flow. 

In fact, all learning seem'd to come 

To him as to a favonr'd son ; 

The knowledge that took years and years, 

Through disappointment, hopes, and fears. 

Of patient toil, in the old way, 

He easy mastered in a day. 

And all this learning was the fruit 

Of a Mechanics* Institute ; 

One of those sly tricks for learning, 
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liike ghost raps or table-taming ; 
One of those thoughtless pleasant schools 
To give intelligence to fools, 
Where they may honest labour shirk, 
jLeam everything on earth but work ; 
All thoughtful reasoning discard, 
And purchase learning by the yard. 
Like to Lagoda's famous frame, 
You tum*d a handle, learning came, — 
Game with the sciences and arts, 
And all the knowledge thought imparts. 
Without an effort of the brain. 
Without thought, study, toil, or pain ; 
Without waste of midnight candle. 
But by turning of a handle. 
So was the road to knowledge made. 
Through sunny paths and pleasant shade, 
A broad, smooth, level, easy road, 
Straight to the springs whence knowledge flowed, 

8» 
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Where, free from learning's dust and dirt, 
Enough is sipped to make fools pert. 

Full of this specious learning he 

Embark'd upon the world's wide sea : 

With this flash knowledge for a guide, 

He hoped o'er life's rough wave to glide. 

And land at last in some calm bay. 

Boldly he ventured on his way 

To the great mart, where every vice 

And infamy commands its price ; 

Successful roguery's caress'd, 

And honesty is made a jest, 

Clad all in rags, and set on high 

In labour's field, to give the lie 

To that old, well-worn, worn-out cry. 

It is the better policy ; 

Where the same dealings that of yore 

Led straightway through old Newgate's door 
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Up Holbom hill to Tyburn tree, 

Now in the same locality 

Is gibbeted in every eye, 

By the coarse, vulgar luxury 

Of City men, who open prey 

In safety on society ; 

Whose very servants laugh to see 

Their notions of gentility ; 

Jeer at the ways of ma'am and miss. 

Who can't do that, and must do this ; 

Their coarse expense, and clumsy airs 

To prove gentility is theirs ; 

Who, while papa, the vulgar beast, 

Is filching money in the East, 

Must be in silks and velvets dressed. 

And murder English at the West. 

Into this low pariah caste 

Our hero naturally past. 

They could not teach him aught, so they 
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Thought him a smart man in his way ; 
He could not cheat, or they deceive him, 
So there we for the present leave him. 

Few years had passed, but in those years. 

How different the hopes and fears 

Of those who, in that Uttle space, 

Had toil'd and sweated in life's race : 

Sad change a few short years can make 

In all our feelings : we awake 

As from a restless troubled dream, 

Look back upon the past, and deem 

We have been fools, or madmen, then 

"We seek the same end o'er again, 

Only in a different way. 

So we toil on from day to day. 

Till youth, health, strength, have passed away. 

*Twas thus our hero weary trod, 
Uncheered, along life's dreary road 
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One of the many millions who 
Have but their daily bread in view. 
But after many a toiling year, 
Which Fortune never smiled to cheer, 
"When all the schemes his cunning planned 
Seem'd twisting but of ropes of sand, 
And life itself seem*d given to cope 
"With nought but disappointed hope. 
One of those chances which at times 
Prevail in life as well as rhymes, — 
One of those tricks that Fortune plays 
When she her flickering lamp displays 
And wanton throws its light and shade 
Athwart the winding paths of trade, — 
One of those chances Fortune sends 
Alike to virtue's foes and friends. 
As blindly as she scatters woes 
Alike on virtue's friends and foes. 
Fell on our hero's path, and soon 
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His withered fortune barat in bloom, 
Tben fawning honour smiling came, 
To basely follow in its train. 

It matters not to trace the way, — 
It is a thing seen every day 
That when a man has money gained, 
Though every piece be dyed and stained 
In fool pollution, honour comes, 
And, like a cripple, begs for crumbs ; 
liimps after riches, and wiU press. 
Like lackey, to arrange the dress ; 
Sprinkles the dirt with its perfumes, 
And crowns it with a crest and plumes. 

And so our hero had his share 
Of honours due to fortunes fair, 
For, by some sleight of hand in trade, ' 
The sword was on his shoulders laid, 
And he a brand-new knight was made. 
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And with this badge of chivahy, 

Emblem of truth and loyalty, 

Old honour's solemn pledge that shame 

Should ne*er defile fair knighthood's fame, 

He thought that he was fit to be 

The chief in some new company : 

■ 

One of those precious social things 
That the full purse to cunning brings ; 
Begot in fraud, brought forth in lies, 
It fattens on deceit, and dies 
E'en in the first flush of its youth 
If touched by honesty or truth. 
Invented by the moneyed race 
All honest feeling to efface. 
And with the lust of gain excite 
Our greedy hopes and appetite. 
Trading on these they gain their ends, 
Traitors in trust and false to friends : 
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From budding fraud to fraud they fly, 
Then leaTe the overblown cheat to die ; 
But ere they go, with quack-like skill 
They to the last false hopes instil ; 
Gall in the liquidating nurse 
To stifle groans and steal your purse. 

These are the vultures of the trade. 
Who feed on garbage : they were made 
For scavengers. Base wreckers they, 
Who plunder the lost ship, and slay. 
With pitiless, unsparing hand, 
The sailor struggling for the land. 
Havoc's cry is their delight, then 
They fatten and grow rich, and when 
On ruin's rack the victim groans 
They eager suck the broken bones. 

Your kind, advising friends meanwhile 
Stand by and at your tortures smile ; 
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With happy looks, say they are grieved, — 

They, like yourself, have been deceived : 

They thought the thing was sure to pay ; 

You should have stepped from ruin's way, 

As they did ; sold out every share, 

Not been entangled in the snare 

Of your own avarice, content 

With the kind gains that Heaven sent ; 

Retained a calm and even mind. 

By commerce taught, by trade refined, 

And to aU others' loss resigned; 

Then they will smile, and say good day, 

They are in haste, and must away 

To a new company of theirs, 

And lucky those who get the shares. 

These are the rascals who contrive 
On misery they make to thrive, — 
Prosper on ruin they have made. 



28 
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And czj, Tia btct a trick of trade. 

Bom of a bastard City breed. 

Bred in its ways, they eager feed 

On others' misery, nor care 

For manhood's groan nor woman's iear» 

Nor the despairing hopeless cries 

Of nndone, mined families. 

They think, beeanse they're not so fierce 

To stab, and then to take your pnrse. 

If they can only money make. 

And Newgate's frowning walls escape. 

Whose gloomy cells were built to be 

Abodes of lesser Tillany, 

Safe in a conning coward skill, 

That they may plunder as they will, 

Nor deem it murder when they kill. 

The caitiff wretch, with coward hand. 
Who points the knife or wields the brand 
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Against a friend's unconscious breast 

When luU'd to a defenceless rest; — 

The sacrilegiou9 spoiler led 

To tear the cerecloth from the dead ; — 

The area sneak ; — ^the paltry cheat 

"Who plunders childhood in the street ; — 

The hoary libertine, whose boast 

Is treachery when trusted most, 

Whose bragging lives though passion dies. 

His greatest honour that he lies 

Too base for virtue to upbraid. 

And infamy can not degrade ; — 

Far nobler, manlier minds may claim 

Than these gross, shameless sons of shame. 

A gallant knight in days of yore 
Was vowed to truth and love and war ; 
Entered the lists that beauty's eye 
Ifight see him dare and do or die ; 
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Fell on the batUe-field that fame 
Might shed a glory round his name ; 
Threw down his glove a wrong to right. 
Of yore that made a famous knight 
As like a modem money'd Sir 
As noble hound to mongrel cur. 

Our hero laughed at love and fame, 

And thought truth but a losing game ; 

Never to beauty's eye appealed ; 

The City made his battle-field, 

Where he as willingly would cheat 

As any prowler of the street, 

Who of all honesty makes sport, 

Like the true knights of Capel Court. 

Though from his birth and breeding he 

Knew nothing about chivalry. 

Nor cared he more for honour's rules 

Than that he deemed them laws for fools ; 
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Still did he find his 'schemes require 
Assistance from a trasty squire. 

And soon he found a cunning knave, 
Whose practised skill high promise gave : 
Gould lie and cheat with subtle wit, 
And business with his conscience fit ; 
So neatly was the dovetail made 
That conscience seem'd a part of trade, 
And never jarr'd or disagreed 
When business sanctified the deed; 
Who would no sin in sinning see 
When he to business bent the knee ; 
Thought he was honest man and true 
That he paid conscience all its due, 
And did reUgion's laws maintain 
If he but mumbled prayers for gain. 
A fawning, cunning, scheming wight, 
And fitting Squire for such a Knight. 
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Though rascals both, these worthy friends 
In different ways sought the same ends. 
The Squire, anxious for his soul. 
The louder pray*d the more he stole. 
And quieted uneasy quahns 
By kneeling long and singing psakns. 
The Knight the Sabbath did profane 
By conning o'er his plans for gain, < . 
In overlooking large amounts. 
And summing up the week's accounts ; 
And then he never cared to preach 
Unless 'twas when he made a speech 
Upon some company's affairs, 
For raising or depressing shares ; 
And then he never sang nor sighed, 
But hke the very devil lied ; 
When each of&cial put in proof 
That all he said was gospel truth, 
And cheered him to the very skies 
When he proved clearly truths were lies. 
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The Squire, on religious matters 
Tore all arguments to tatters ; 
Knew of doctrine every shade 
And how religions all were made : 
Why some in mists veil their belief ; 
Why some stand out in bold relief, 
Nude as any heathen goddess. 
Without e'en a sark or bodice ; 
Why new sects rise some two a day ; 
Why preachers live to preach and pray, — 
Or rather, preach and pray to live. 
And, as you give, their blessings give : 
Why some believe they've had a call 
To tell mankind they're sinners all, 
That they with wickedness are cramm'd. 
And born for nought but to be damned ; 
Why some will stand upright in chapel. 
While some think kneeling best to grapple 
With the old enemy, nor feel 
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He triamphs most when most they kneel. 

All this he would descant upon 

From rising to the setting sim, 

And never tire, nor be at loss 

For words his doctrine to enforce. 

There was no bare, ragged saying 

Canting cobbler rants when praying ; 

There was no pious holy word, 

Nor doctrine solemn or absurd. 

But he had pat upon his tongue, 

With which to forward right or wrong. 

Like an Egyptian mummy he — 

A dried skin of humanity. 

Which, though divorced from heart and brain, 

Is stuffed with precious spice and grain. 

Now these two set their wits to find 
A something that would raise the wind, 
And thought a company the plan 
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To benefit their fellow-man. 
It matters not the thing to trace 
Each step and every resting-place, — 
Where it was bom, where nursed, where grew, 
Till it was fit for public view. 
Then 'twas a glorious sight to see 
It burst into prosperity ; 
How it was welcomed by the town 
As though it were by angels sown, 
And given the Knight and Squire to keep 
For shareholders alone to reap, 
like a young heir just come of age ; 
Like a young beauty on the stage, 
Painted, with artful cunning's wile, ' 
With joyous laugh and sunny smile, 
The fool, unwary, to beguile ; 
All glossy gay, like the young heir. 
Willing with all his wealth to share ; 
Or like a butterfly, whose wing 

4* 
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Had ne*er been touched by earthly thing. 
And in its search for honeyed spoil 
It seemed a lily*s leaf would soil : 
80 looked it, pure, and rich, and fair, 
While fortune hung on every share. 

Now was the time for profit ; now 

Gunning will reap what fools did sow ; 

Eogues will sell now, and fools but buy 

The rotten carcase of a lie. 

Not that our friends had any doubt 

About the thing when they sold out ; 

They only thought it right to take 

Their profit for the profit's sake ; 

And as they would be done by, do, 

Let others make a profit too, 

What they have said they'll ne'er gainsay, — 

They look but for a rainy day : 

At market price they gave their shares away. 
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And now the Squire and crafty Knight 

Seemed to do nothing else than fight ; 

Each morn their forces did arrange 

To fight great fights on the Exchange ; 

And when they met at close of day 

They told the fortunes of the fray : 

How all honest rules they scouted ; 

How their enemies they routed ; 

How a smart broker was knocked down, 

And a rich jobber overthrown ; 

How some old merchant had been hit, 

And a bold biter bitter bit ; 

And then they reckoned up their gain. 

Loss there was none, for they did reign 

Over a company's affairs ; 

It*s was the loss, the gain was theirs. 

At this the Squire sometimes groaned, 

And in his arguments he owned, 

When talking to the worthy Knight, 
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He did not think the thing was right ; 

Bat the Knight laughed, and said 'twould do, 

And then the Squire he laughed too ; 

Bat still he felt the sin, though worse 

He felt the sin of empty purse. 

So thus he compromised the thing, 

And quieted his conscience' sting — 

For every shilling that he made 

He dropped down on his knees and pray'd, — 

Pray*d Heaven to increase his store, 

As Jacob's was increased of yore. 

And that it would be pleased to bless 

His speculations with success ; 

Discoursed in a high moral strain 

Upon the godliness of gain ; 

Said that the fruits of earth belonged 

Unto its saints, and they were wronged 

If wickedness of right retained 

The wealth for piety ordained. 
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Then to the skies his eyes he'd lift, 
And say his gains were Heaven's gift, — 
That he could never hope to win, 
If Heaven did not fight for him ; 

.So if he won, 'twas plain that he 

« 

Was but fulfilling its decree ; 

It did to him its grace accord. 

His gains were only his reward. 

For which he humbly thanked the Lord. 

It was noonday, the busiest hour 
When eager trade displays her power 
Throughout the City, and her sons 
Fight fiercer than the Goths and Huns, — 
Tear, scratch, and struggle through the maze. 
Now here, now there, as business sways, 
To her huge altars raised on high. 
Where thousands worship but to die. 
They call war bloody, and 'tis true 
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He dyes death in a deep-red hne. 

With a stem brow and bloody hand 

The warrior falls npon the sand, 

The roaf of battle in his ear, 

Upon his dying lip a cheer, 

Exalting to his latest breath 

In the fierce glory of his death. 

But all the mi^ions war has slain, 

By sudden bolt on battle plain, 

Would not make up the thousandth part 

Of those who perish by the mart, 

The shop, the 'change, the thousand ways 

That peaceful trade her victims slays. 

'Tis true they die by slow degrees, 

And seeming natural disease. 

With prematurely wasted form 

To a slow death they struggle on ; 

Long on the bed of sickness lie, 

Unpitied and inglorious die. 
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£nt mark the ravages of trade 

In its ten thousand forms displayed, — 

Mark the death lahours of the town, 

Where peaceful trade erects her throne ; 

Enow that of all the crowd one meets 

Quick hurrying along the streets, 

Not one in hundreds reach the span 

Allotted to the life of man ; 

These pass away, but crowds succeed, — 

Victims of avarice and greed. 

Who toil and toil, and toil and die, 

For trade's unceasing wants supply. 

StiU trade will cry, ** It is their lot ; " 

She sheds no blood ; she kills them not ; 

And raise her sanctimonious eyes^ \ 

With outstretched arms and horror's cries, - 

At bloody war's atrocities. J 

He who at mid-day hour has stood 

On London Bridge, and mark'd the flood 
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Of Father Thames, mark'd well the slotr , 

The solemn, deep, majestio flow 

Of his strong tide, might almost deem ^ 

That in that little space was seen 

The might and glory of the stream. j 

For there a thousand yessels lie 

In the deep Pool, while seen on high 

The flags of every nation fly : 

They come from every sea and climey 

With their rich burdens to the shrine 

Where he has raised a mighty fane, 

In honour of the gods of gain : 

They come from every distant land, — 

From blistering ice and burning sand^ 

Loaded with treasure to that strand 

Which his strong tidal wave has made 

The vast emporium of trade,^- 

A mighty mart whose gallant show 
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* Is bnt the reflex of his flow ; 
Where domes and spires and towers rise. 
And palaces on palaces. 
That stretch for miles on either side 
Of his broad breast and rolling tide ; 
Then mark the endless, countless host 
Of living things that, swayed and tossed 
In confused mass as if by chance 
In hurly-burly giddy dance, — 
An endless whirl from morn till night, — 
Till the sense staggers at the sight, 
And know there's not a single mind 
Of all that host, though maim'd and blind. 
And tottering on the very verge 
Of purposeless oblivion*s surge, 
But has a flxed and separate goal 
To which it struggles heart and soul 
With an unflagging energy. 
It is a wondrous sight to see I 
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Far, far towards the east his wave 
Sinks slowly to his ocean grave : 
A noble mausoleam, fit 
For his grand waters, where is writ 
The records of a mighty race, 
That time nor tide shall e*er efface. 

Far different is the quiet scene 
Where the Thames flows a narrow stream 
With scarce three feet the hanks between, 
Pore as pure gold from the assay, 
Clear as the dewdrop on the spray. 
Meandering through pastures wide 
So slow it scarcely seems to glide, 
But rather on the meadows lay. 
As lingering on its winding way 
It seem'd where'er it willed to stray. 
Through the wood and round the hill. 
It look'd no bigger than a rill. 
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And glittered in the morning sun 
Like gold upon the meadows flung. 
And when the moonlight*s quivering heam 
Eippled the grass, and leaf, and stream, 
Dipping the shadows of the night 
In long streaks of silvery light, 
As o*er the dark wave floats the foam. 
Or whitest gauze o*er sahle thrown, 
Then there the Fairy Queen might be 
Content to hold her revelry, 
And the gay spirits of her court 
Among the reeds and rushes sport. 
And in the thousand bells that bloom. 
And to the zephyrs give perfume, 
Best them when their play is done. 
Or hide them from the rising sun. 

In this sweet vale of stream and wood 
A wealthy widow's mansion stood. 
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With ample means and troops of friends. 

And loye, and all that wealth atiends, 

So peaceful quiet pass'd her day, 

So far from every care away, 

That her gentle life might seem 

A pleasant and a happy dream ; 

And if in her calm placid face 

Yon just some fond regret might trace, 

It seemed 'twere only bom to die, 

And lived and perished in a sigh. 

Time had laid his changing wand 

Upon her head with gentle hand, 

For though her hair was touched with grey. 

It scarcely took the gloss away. 

Two children bless*d this happy home, — 
A daughter and an only son. 
Loving and loved, without a sigh 
Or care their happy day pass*d by. 
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The daaghter, gentle, kind, and good, 

Jnst blooming into womanhood. 

No angel she, bat she was kind, 

And in her pretty face her mind 

Beamed with expression all untaught, 

And tell-tale told each passing thought ; 

And when she laughed *twas good to see 

The spirit of hilarity 

Play on her face with yaried glow 

From parted lip to open brow : 

The yaried tints of prism light 

That sparkle o*er the diamond's white 

Were not more changeable or bright. 

The son, a handsome loying lad 
As ever made a mother glad, 
Or dried, by fond affection led, 
The tear he never made her shed. 
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Now the good Squire and worthy Knight 
Seem'd to grow weary of the fight, 
For though victorious of late, 
And the rich spoil and plunder great, 
They did not always like the blows 
They sometimes got from cunning foes ; 
Gently hinting that hard fighting 
Was less pleasing than exciting ; 
So they agreed to banish care, 
They'd breathe a Httle country air; 
Eetreat from frowning fights awhile, 
And in the smiling country smile. 
** 'Twill with our interest accord ; 
Show we are favoured by the Lord ; 
And do our credit good,*' said Squire. 
** It will rekindle all our fire. 
And give us strength to fight the fight, 
And get more plunder," said the Knight. 
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So when they took a costly place 

The Knight said, << They were going apace ;'' 

The Scioire, " 'Twas a proof of grace." 

Oh, Chance or Fate, which e*er ye be 
That weaves the woof of destiny, 
How secret, silently ye wind 
The skein with joy and grief entwined I 
Thou art no noisy god whose word 
Is in the roaring tempest heard ; 
No storm or hurricane is thine, 
Thou doest nought but twist and twine 
The viewless thread that binds us still ^ 
To thy inexorable will. 

'Twas by mere chance the worthy pair 
Took a large mansion near to wnere 
The widow lived thus free from care. 
It little matters now to say 
The how» the where, the when, the way 
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They became intimate and friends ; 
But wealth to wealth a friendship lends ; 
'Tis an equality of means 
That nowadays makes people friends, 
That the electric spark which flies 
Through a rich company, and dies. 
Swift as the sudden flame is fanned. 
Or the unclasping of the hand, 
Usurping friendship's sacred name 
For selflsh, cunning, scheming brain. 

But they were friends : the Squire and Enight 

In innocence confessed delight. 

But thought it not the sort of thing 

Well suited to this world of sin. 

Where we are placed by Heaven's decree, 

And sin we must for company. 

Cried Squire: ** 'Tis in grace I trust ; 

We can*t be damned if sin we mu^t ; 

Just Heaven cannot be ttajttst. 
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Then prayer will lend its cleansing grace 

To fit US for a better place ; 

By its force we are forgiven, 

And are then as fit for heaven 

As if we'd never sinn'd at all; 

Pore as onr parents ere the fall ; 

Nay, having settled all the score, 

We*re even sounder than before : 

As tradesmen, having no assets. 

By failing clear off all their debts, 

And by the bankrupt law are free 

To take new liability. 

We, with the hopes of pious men, 

May straight begin to sin again." 

What chance had such a family 
With two such men ? The Squire he. 
Benevolent in all his plans. 
Saw they were children in their hands, 
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And told the Knight that if he thought 
He good could do them, why he ought ; 
And so the Enight spoke of large gains 
That conld be made by smallest means ; 
What he had done, and what would do, 
For all his friends ; the Sqnire said, <' True. 
And then the widow thought she'd try 
A ventnre, though yet timidly, 
From which large profits did accrue. 
So with her gains her wishes grew. 
That she was tempted, and she did 
Whatever the Knight and Squire bid. 

It was upon a summer's eve 

The Knight and Squire did weary leave 

Their City house. The business hour 

Long had passed, but there did lower 

Upon their brows a serious air 

Of doubt, anxiety, and care ; 
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And as they walked along the street. 
With downcast looks and heavy feet, 
And mark'd the business houses close, 
And all the human tide that flows 
Into the City at mid-day 
Fast ebbing from the streets away, 
A melancholy fell upon 
Their spirits as they walked along. 
Whether in their sharp fights of late 
They found it harder to defeat 
Their enemies, and judged from thence 
These had got cunninger of fence ; 
Or if, when the excitement*s o*er 
Of the day's fighting, and the roar 
Of the loud battle, with its cheer, 
Has died away upon the ear, 
Beaction comes, — the mind subdued. 
At once sinks into lassitude, — 
'Tis certain that the worthy pair 
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Low-spirited and silent were, 

And slowly paced down ooort and lane, 

Nor cared they if they lost the train. 

At length the Squire, who, in his way, 
Gould moralise as well as pray, 
Began to preach unto his friend 
That all things have a certain end, — 
Upon the nselessness of strife, 
And ntter worthlessness of life. 
As unsuccessful men are wont 
To deal in moralising cant. 

He said, <' This world*s a pleasant place 
To those who neither sow nor spin. 
Who never struggle in life's race, 
Or seek a distant goal to win, — 
Their aim to pass a cheerful day. 
And while away the present hours ; 
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Their joys more mild than balmy May, 

Their griefs less fierce than April showers ; 

For them no high ambitions flame, 

No tempest tossing here and there, 

No lust for gold, no gasp for fame. 

No castles floating in the air, 

No fancies of the busy brain. 

No pallid cheek or brow of care. 

No longing for a blazoned name. 

No barren hope or bleak despair ; 

Life does to them its blessings give : 

Almost nnmark'd the time glides by, 

Peaceful and quietly they live, 

And can in peace and quiet die. 

But he who, in this struggling scene. 
Has like a soldier joined the strife, 
With courage high and spirits keen. 
Battled as though for very life 
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And told the Knight that if he thought 
He good could do them, why he ought ; 
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It was upon a summer's eve 

The Knight and Squire did weary leave 

Their City house. The business hour 

Long had passed, but there did lower 

Upon their brows a serious air 

Of doubt, anxiety, and care ; 
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Into the City at mid-day 
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Low-spirited and silent were, 

And slowly paced down ooort and lane. 

Nor eared they if they lost the train. 

At length the Squire, who, in his way, 
Gould moralise as well as pray, 
Began to preach unto his friend 
That all things have a certain end, — 
Upon the nselessness of strife. 
And utter worthlessness of life. 
As unsuccessful men are wont 
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Their joys more mild than balmy May, 

Their griefs less fierce than April showers ; 

For them no high ambitions flame, 

No tempest tossing here and there, 

No Inst for gold, no gasp for fame, 

No castles floating in the air, 

No fancies of the busy brain, 

No pallid cheek or brow of care, 

No longing for a blazoned name. 

No barren hope or bleak despair ; 

Life does to them its blessings give : 

Almost unmarked the time glides by. 

Peaceful and quietly they live. 

And can in peace and quiet die. 

But he who, in this struggling scene. 
Has like a soldier joined the strife. 
With courage high and spirits keen, 
Battled as though for very life 
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For some bright bauble which mankind- 
He knew not why — eeteem'd a prize, 
Or blinding fancy of the mind 
Dangled before his dazzled eyes ; 
What his reward, and where his gain, 
Though he prove victor in the fray, 
But passion, pride, remorse, and pain, 
And vain regret, and hope's delay ? 
Where his reward, and what his gain? 
Let a death-bed's repentance say ; 
A shame, the past ; the present, vain ; 
The future, hid in gloom away, 
With all youth's brilliant fancies gone. 
Their place by gloomy griefs supplied, 
And age and pain come creeping on 
With many worldly ills beside ; 
With greedy harpies round his bed, 
The feigning friend, the fawning heir, 
And hypocrites, by their hopes led 
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To grasp the hand and shed the tear : 
By death they hope his wealth to share, 
And, grudging, watch his failing breath. 
While he, in bitter, blank despair, 
Still struggles hard for life, with death. 
Still worldly thoughts his feelings sway. 
Still worldly hopes his only care. 
Till thoughts, hopes, struggles pass away 
Without the blessing of a prayer." 

" Cease, cease," said Knight ; ** you are not now 

At meeting-house, where all this flow 

Of flash morality's approved. 

As piety by Spirit moved. 

But in the City, within range. 

And even sight, of the Exchange. 

You are a casuist, I think. 

And do not from conclusions shrink. 

But can distinctions make which strike 
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If the law says that his is mine, 
'Tis so, — he has no right divine ; 
Then should it say that mine is his. 
And he can prove it, so it is ; 
Thus if you get more than your due, 
It is the law that robs, not you." 

*' I do agree,'' replied the Knight, 
" You're partly wrong and partly right ; 
But how do you make good your cause 
When we evade or break the laws ? " 

'< Evade 1 a word 1 '* the Squire said ; 
** We cannot, Knight, the law evade ; 
For we must either keep or break it, — 
And when not broke, 'tis kept, I take it. 
As for the fools who open break 
The law made clearly for the sake 
Of their protection, had they wit 
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Their joys more mild than balmy May, 

Their griefs less fierce than April showers ; 

For them no high ambitions flame, 

No tempest tossing here and there, 

No lust for gold, no gasp for fame. 

No castles floating in the air, 

No fancies of the busy brain. 

No pallid cheek or brow of care, 

No longing for a blazoned name. 

No barren hope or bleak despair ; 

Life does to them its blessings give : 

Almost nnmark'd the time glides by. 

Peaceful and quietly they live. 

And can in peace and quiet die. 

But he who, in this struggling scene. 
Has like a soldier joined the strife, 
With courage high and spirits keen. 
Battled as though for very life 
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To hope for profit from law's rale. 
If you will tnust in that alone 
You'll find it but a fleshless bone, 
And toil for bread to get a stone." 

Said Squire : ** I may be a fool 
To take my conscience for a rule, 
And hope in quiet peace to draw 
My profit from the friendly law. 
Still innocence its safety lends, 
With holy thoughts and pious ends, 
To give the precious soul its peace 
And sanctify the wealth's increase; 
While you alone in reason trust. 
And after worldly wisdom lust. 
• Presuming on your wit depends 
The choicest gifts that Heaven sends. 
Without e*en gratitude or care 
To pay the tribute of a prayer ; 
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And what is all yonr reason worth ? 
It seems to me but foam and froth ; 
'Tis like a rapid running stream, ' 
In which no shadow's ever seen 
Of any lovely thing that grows 
Upon the bank by which it flows. 
But noisy, restless, here and gone, 
It ever rushes on and on. 
We should have stopped some time ago. 
But your fine reason still said No ; 
It would not be advised by me, 
And now the consequence you aee" 

The Knight said : " Well, it may be so ; 

But you must better reason show 

Ere I on conscience will depend, ^ 

Or make of fickle law a friend. 

But, see, the train is starting now, 

And to its law we all must bow." 
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The train has started on its course, 
Swifti as an nnbroke fiery horse 
Flies from the deadly tiger's spring, 
As fleetness flies on terror's wing. 
The town is gone, the open fields 
Seem flying from its iron heels ; 
The lake appears: it leaves the ground, 
And leaps the waters with a bound ; 
The granite hill that barr'd the way 
Almost from the creation's day, 
No barrier now, is pierced through. 
Swifter than eagle ever flew 
Untiring it tears along ; 
Without a pause it dashes on. 
Nor checks its headlong course until, 
» By magic of its rider's will. 
It stops as motionless and still 
As war-horse reined by sentinel, 
Till touched by spur and given the rein 
It snorts and dashes on again. 
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And in a first-class carriage see. 
The Knight and Squire sit vis a vis, 
As well became their place and state. 
The Knight in gloomy silence sate, 
Nor spoke one word unto his friend 
Until they reached their journey's end, 
Then merely said, ** I think that we 
Will with the widow take our tea." 

Now, as the Squire full well knew 
It was the thing they came to do, 
He smiled as he the meaning caught. 
And said it was a lucky thought. 

So to this happy family 
They with quick footsteps bent their way. 
Scoundrels of blackest dye and deed. 
Who ruin work'd to gorge their greed ; 
Lepers *mong business men, who made 
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A foal disease in healthy trade; 
Whose dread polluting touch was sure 
To make the loathsome more impure, 
Make yillany itself more vile, 
And filth and rottenness defile. 

The widow smiled a welcome warm. 
There is a dear delightful charm 
In a kind welcome : you beUeve 
You give the pleasure you receive ; 
Your self-love flattered, and at ease, 
Pleased with yourself you wish to please. 
No gloom was on the good Knight's face, 
The Squire looked a child of grac& ; 
The Knight he jested, sprightly spoke^ 
The Squire laughed at every joke ; 
Light-hearted gladness you might trace 
In joyous smiles on every face. 
It was a happy evening, spent 
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In laughter and in merriment. 

The Knight and Squire so happy were, 

Ne'er had they seem'd so free from care. 

And music lent its pleasing aid, — 

The Squire sang, the ladies play'd ; 

The Knight hummed hars, correct or false, 

From the last polka or new waltz ; 

The Squire, with his pious whims, 

Sang the same tunes to words of hymns ; 

And joyously the good Knight sang, 

As with a prelude he began, — 

" Oh, why should we, with weary care, 
Drudge on through toil and pain, 
Neglecting all that's bright and fair. 

For power or for gain ? 
Let age reject the crimson wine, 

Despising beauty coy ; 
Warm-blooded youth is thine and mine, 
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Let's quaff and kiss, my boy, 

My boy! 
Let's quaff and kiss, my boy ! 



(( 



Let sordid age count o'er its gold 

And every broad piece ring ; 
For us the virtues they enfold 

Are but the joys they bring ; 
Let age o*er pleasure's spendings pine, 

Or frown on careless joy ; 
Warm-blooded youth is thine and mine. 

Let's quaff and kiss my boy. 
My boy ! 

Let's quaff and kiss, my boy I 



" Youth is too brief to cast away 
Li labour's dull embrace ; 
Age creeps upon us day by day, 
The hot blood chills apace ; 
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Then sinee the hag will us entwine. 

And each warm wish destroy, 
While kindly youth is thine and mine, 

Let's quaff and kiss, my boy. 
My boy ! 

Let* s quaff and kiss, my boy ! " 

After due compliments and thanks, 

Which always greet musicians' pranks, 

The worthy Squire did essay. 

With his harsh voice, a roundelay. 

Sang as a preacher prays whose sect 

Has dubbed him one of the elect, — 

Not in a tuneful voice, or through 

The throat, as common sinners do. 

But through the nose, with preachers' twang, 

The Squire tuned his voice and sang, — 

« When Joseph did the dream expound 
Of Egypt's mighty king and lord, 
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And Egypt's magi stood around 

And heard, and did their faith accord : 

** Seven years of plenty and of dearth 

Did Pharaoh's troubled dream predawn ; 
But Joseph gave the meaning birth, 
And told the king to buy up com. 

'^ And the king did as Joseph said, 
For it was a good speculation, 
Which gave to famish'd Egypt breads 
To Joseph gave both wealth and station/ 

But here the Squire paused, and said 
The rest had vanished from his head : 
He knew there were a hundred lines 
Of very edifying rhymes, 
But that, he thought, would be too long. 
And keep them from the lady's song. 
Then she, with imaffected ease 
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And flying jSngers ekimmed the keys, 
And to the lifeless instrument 
A tnnefal living spirit lent. 
Which spoke in sweetest music still, 
Eesponsive to its maker's will, 
And bowed in harmony's control 
To the sweet giver of its soul. 
And when she sang, so soffc and clear. 
It was as pleasing to the ear 
As nightingale at midnight hour, 
Or red-breast after summer shower. 
Or blackbird at the break of dawn. 
Or skylark fluttering o'er the com ; 
It was as natural as sweet ; 
No affectation's pert conceit, 
No straining the unequal throat 
To shorten or prolong the note ; 
So gradual the gentle swell 
It rang as clear as silver bell 
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Upon the ear made captive by 

And bound in chords of melody ; 

And when it ceased yon scarce conld say 

The moment that it died away, 

It was so long, so soft and clear. 

Its sweetness lingered in the ear ; 

It was for pleasing but designed. 

It was the music of the mind, — 

A pleasant voice and taste refined : 

<< A rose and a lily that grew side by side, 
As belles will oft do, wrangled once on a day : 
The rose was all scorn, and the lily replied 
With words the most spiteful a lily could say. 

** * Poor, pale, paltry flower,* the scornful rose said, 
* Go, seek the dull bower, fly off to the shade ; 
To my blushing beauty the broad daylight leave, 
Whom England is proud in her chaplet to weave/ 
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** *Pert, vain, saucy, bold one,* the lily replied, 
* Who barest thy beauties for wantons to see, 
Thou darest not in green leafy robings to hide. 
Or from the bold gaze of thy lovers to flee. 

*' * Though Britain*s best songsters thy beauties have 

sung, 
And England proclaimed thee the queen of the sea, 
Bright France round my pale bell a glory has flung. 
And made Europe bend to the fair fleur-de-lis.* 

<<Ah, cease, wranglers, cease! of these tauntings 

beware ; 
Gome, kiss and be friends, your dear beauties to save. 
Or rose may turn pale in the tears of the fair, 
And lily blush red in the blood of the brave." 

Now while the Squire, with artless lool', 
Was turning o'er the music book, 
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The Knight, as artless, did obtain, 
To stocks and shares, the widow's name ; 
Careless she smiled, and he the while 
Eeturned her careless smile for smile ; 
Then spoke of his regret that he 
Must leave the charming company, 
As soothing to the business mind 
As refuge to the hunted hind, 
Or day of quiet careless rest 
To one by anxious toil oppressed ; 
Then called the Squire, and anon 
He said good bye, and he was gone. 

But when they left the widow's door 
The Knight was silent as before : 
His look was grave, his step was slow. 
And care was in his eye and brow ; 
At times he seemed as lost in thought, 
Then back to recollection brought 
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By some mere trifle, then remain 
In a long absent fit again. 
And by his side the Squire strode, 
Nor cared to interrupt his mood : 
At times he took a sidelong glance 
At his companion, as by chance, 
But quick withdrew it if observed. 
Without the interchange of word. 

At length to his uneasy thought 

He utterance gave : the Squire caught 

His anxious eye, and laughed to see 

The scoffing Knight's perplexity. 

Who seemed from out a dream to wake, 

And rather thought aloud, tlian spake: 

He said, " We are dull instruments 

In Fate's strong hand : what e'er intents 

Or purposes work in the soul. 

We are bound down to Fate's control. 
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The present moment is her own, 
The fature*s hers, the past is gone ; 
We strut unto our latest hour 
In all the arrogance of power. 
And cannot stir a foot or hand 
But by her will or her conmiand ; 
As stones from out a sling are hurPd 
We whirl awhile about the world, 
With passions, hopes, and seeming will. 
Just hit a mark, or good or ill, 
We but our foredoomed fate fulfil, 
As powerless our course to run 
As the dull lifeless whirling stone." 

Said Squire, ** That poor argument 
Can never give the soul content. 
Which has a free and living will, 
And gift to choose 'twizt good and ill. 
You say the present is Fate's own, 
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But while I'm speaking it has flown, — 
'Tis instant here and instant gone ; 
So fast it flies upon Time's wing 
That I could many reasons bring 
To prove it onward flies so fast 
'Tis either future or the past. 
Now, though the past can never be 
Becall'd, it gives us minds to see 
Wherein our erring judgment lies, 
And for the future gives us eyes. 
If ever man the past could lose, 
I grant he'd have no power to choose. 
What would he be without the past? 
A weed upon the ocean cast 
Is not more helpless : he would be 
Like ship upon a chartless seaj 
And even with this friendly guide 
He from its teachings turns aside, 
To follow fancy, passion, pride. 
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Bat what has Fate to do with this ? 

It is the jadgment that's amiss 

In its free choice 'twixt right and wrong, 

And that does to the soul belong. 

To say that Fate our Hves control 

Is downright insult to the soul ; 

A phantom of the coward's mind, 

Which makes the soul both deaf and blind. 

Makes conscience an unmeaning curse 

And reason cruelty, or worse. 

The past is peopled by a train 

Of feelings, children of the brain ; 

The present is the very least 

Of human life, 'tis life of beast, 

Attended mostly by a groan ; 

The future by false hope alone ; 

And neither present, future, past, 

Has Fate the power to bless or blast." 
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The Knight, all busy with his schemes 
To realise his golden dreams, 
Who thought no more of will and fate 
Than he did of a future state, 
Of aU this preaching nothing heard, 
Nor answered by a single word ; 
At length he said, << I cannot tell ; 
But trust it all will turn out well." 

" I trust so, too," the Squire said. 
And then there was a silence dead. 
" But," said the Squire, ** well or ill, 
We must submit to Heaven still : 
We shall succeed with its decree. 
However great the odds may be 
Against us, and I do confess 
They are against us, more or less." 

<* That," said the Knight, ** do I deny ; 
You think the odds against us, — ^why ? " 
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«« Hundreds to one," was the reply. 

" If I thought so," said Knight, " I swear 
I'd back and give her every share." 

The Sqmre made a sudden stop, 
Look'd at the Knight, but answered not, 
Then walked on slowly as before 
Until they reached their mansion door, 

And then he said : <* I cannot see 
What this good dame's prosperity 
Or loss, to you is, or to me ; 
No one can ever win the toss 
Unless they run the risk of loss ; 
And, sure as fate, 'tis certain all 
Who strive to climb may get a fall ; 
While all who on trade's road advance. 
Like travellers, must take their chance. 
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Your feelings, Knight, are out of date ; 
Besides, you know it is too late." 

Too late! too late ! words of despair, 
That fall upon the startled ear 
With dreadful meaning : a short cry, 
"Which quickens the live agony 
With the sharp edge of self-remorse. 
That presses with a giant's force 
On the crushed mind, or only serves 
To tear the lacerated nerves. 
Who has not felt it his sad fate 
To cry in anguish, ** 'Tis too late 1 " 
In helpless, hopeless misery ? 
To look back on the past and see. 
Or think you see, a remedy 
For sorrow, death, lost love, or crime, 
Gould you recall a moment's time ? 
Alas, alas ! the tears that flow 

7 
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From bitter inefifectiye woe, 
And vain regret for errors past 
That hannt the memory to the last, 
With accusing conscience aiding 
The sad spirit's self-npbraiding ; 
Thns to the end we blindly wait, 
In thoughtless levity, on fate. 
Only to cry, It is too late ! 

The Stock Exchange, as some folks say, 

Is but a hnge menagerie 

Made by the town for beasts of prey 

To prowl about in open day: 

There struts the black-leg of the pave, 

The cut-purse, welsher, and the knave ; 

The swindling bankrupt, rascal clerk, 

The scoundrel, sharper, and the shark ; 

The coward bully, ruffling cheat, 

There for the self-same purpose meet, — 
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To form their rings, concoct their plans. 
And hunt in syndicates and gangs. 
But these are only a small part 
Of those who follow the black art : 
There are a host of other brutes, 
Who strive to clutch the golden fruits ; 
Each to each a sworn brother. 
Preying upon one another 
When the good town denies them food, 
As noble beasts of plunder should, — 
Bulls and bears and strutting bucks, 
And alligators and lame ducks. 
Besides varieties of vermin 
That you cannot well determine, 
As they crawl slow among the throng. 
To what low genus they belong. 

Among this herd of prowling beasts. 
That on the public make their feasts, 

7» 
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The bulls and bears have held alway 
The right rule and supremacy. 
At times another beast may make 
A slight commotion in the state, 
And by a sudden piercing cry 
Get into notoriety : 
Sometimes a stag his head will rear, 
And then as sudden disappear ; 
Sometimes a duck will give a cry, 
Though lamed, on rapid wing will fly ; 
Still these have but a little day. 
And then they trembling slink away 
Unheeded 'mid the busy roar ; 
Appear, and then are seen no more, 
Leaving to noble bulls and bears 
The rule that all admit is theirs ; 
But, imlike Brentford's famous kings. 
Who hand in hand went in all things. 
The bulls and bears will ever be 
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In bitter spite and enmity. 

like to the noble English game, 

At which schoolboys acquire fame, 

Call'd ** French and English," in which they 

Frbm side to side each other sway, 

And with opposing force combine 

To drag each other o'er the line. 

So do the mighty bear and bull 

Against each other ever pull. 

Bulls, with loud bellowings, declare 

Eternal enmity to bear ; 

While bears do pay back to the full 

The deep malignity of bull. 

It did so chance, in former years, 
The bulls had overthrown the bears, 
And though the bears still stood at bay, 
The bulls did all the market sway ; 
Of stocks and shares they made a sport, 
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And lordly ruled in Gapel Gonrt. 

Little of former foes they reck'd ; 

Thick-sldnn'd, broad-breasted, and strong-neok'd, 

They did defy the whole Exchange, 

And all who in its alleys range. 

There was no stock, no single share, 

Bat the bulls seized and toss'd in air, 

And, with loud bellowings and roars 

That shook the very roof and floors. 

Kept all the lesser beasts in fright 

As does the lion in the night, 

Inspiring with an awful fear 

All those who dared to sell a share. 

The ragged bears meanwhile did prowl. 
But could do nought but snarl and growL 
Sometimes they stood on their hind legs. 
Just as a little puppy begs. 
Then raised on high a mighty paw. 
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And strove some .floating shaore to draw 

Down where they could maul and tear it, 

And do what the Exchange calls ** bear'* it. 

But all their efforts were in vain ; 

The AaxQ, if down^ flew up again, 

Until e*en lame ducks laugh'd, and said/ 

*^ Bears should go dance to get their bread/* 

This was the state of things for months, 

And the poor bears had never once 

A chance their power to regain, 

Or e'en disturb their rival's reign, 

For every lesser beast would sue 

Each mom to know what bulls would do, 

Abandoning with prudent cares 

The fallen fortunes of the bears. 

X 

'Twas on the first of merry May, 

As poets sing and records say, 

That London poured, its streets along, 
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A merry, jovial, laughiiig throng. 
Then the tall Maypole grac'd the Sixand, 
And lads and lasses, hand in hand, 
Around its garlands dancing crowd. 
With antaught feet and laughter lond. 
Then gladness rose on Pleasure's wing 
To bid a welcome to the Spring. 
Sordid gain and grizzly care 
Were pelted out of Pleasure's fair 
By jest, and gibe, and noisy fun, 
That gay light-hearted frolic flung ; 
Then loving lip to lip was press'd. 
And merry thoughts the heart caress'd, 
And friendly hand the hand was shaking ; 
Merriment was merry-making ; 
Kindheartedness was singing then 
Peace to the earth, goodwill to men ; 
While o'er the hum of Pleasure swells 
The chorus of the City bells, 
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Whose clanging iron tongues did sing 

A joyous welcome to the Spring. 

'Twas then the London 'prentice bold 

To willing ears his love-tale told, 

And willing lips were given to prove 

The Mss tmpurchas'd bnt by love. 

Bespected age look'd cheerfdl on, 

Told of the deeds that it had done ; 
Besign'd, without a care or sigh, 

To stronger hand and younger eye 

The sports that youthful strength engage, 

Contented with respected age. 

We have grown wiser since that day, 
And now we neither dance nor play ; 
No Maypole now is raised on high 
To give to Puritan the lie. 
No garlands now perfume the air, 
No merry laugh invades the ear ; 
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Instead, a wretched girl one meets, 
Picked from the offal of the streets, 
In spangled frock with paper flowers, 
Dancing through the weary hours, 
Childhood of halfpence to beguile 
And make the unreflecting smile. 
Poor wretch ! whose joyless dance reveals 
A heart as weary as the heels. 
Now the vast crowds that onward move 
Care not for pleasure, friendship, love : 
The greed of gain controls the breast. 
And weary toil that knows no rest. 
The kisses now that lips impress 
Are but crime purchased of distress, 
And the soft smile that meets the eye 
We know is prelude to a lie ; 
While unrespected age does pant 
Among the crowd, in pain and want, 
Gulps the cnrs'd dram, then sinks it down, 
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And the regardless crowd pass on. 
In this once merry time of year, 
Donbt, gloom, anxiety, and fear 
Fell upon London's business men. 
A storm was in the air, and when 
A small dark cloud was seen upon 
The London trading horizon. 
Men looked up anxiously on high 
To see if it would pass them by ; 
And as they gazed with doubting skill 
Trade's busy tongue was hushed and still ; 
Then whispering suspicion flung 
About mistrust on slander's tongue, 
And, with a low, uncertain sound. 
Like distant thunder growled around. 
Then men on 'Change sad times foretold. 
And eager gathered in their gold ; 
A nervous, anxious, timid swarm. 
Who trembled at the coming storm. 
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Then restless Speculation raised 
Her bloodshot eyes, and paused and gazed, 
Bnt not a ray of light conld find 
To guide or calm her troubled mind. 
On, on it came, and darker grew, 
As clouds of lies about it flew. 
Which cast a deeper, blacker shade 
Athwart the murky gloom of trade. 
Then came reports, none knew from where, 
While panic hover*d in the air ; 
Then sudden as the lightning's flash 
The storm broke with a fearful crash 
Like tumbling thunder, houses shaking 
That were years and years in making. 
And when the sudden blast was o'er 
All was uncertain as before. 

But men were panic-stricken : said 
Their say in whispers and in dread ; 
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Stepp'd noiselessly, as though in fear 
That one was dead, or dying, near ; 
Collected in small groups, and spoke 
Of some mishap hy sudden stroke. 
All felt misfortune, hut the hlow 
None knew, or none appeared to know. 
Then it was whisper'd, then it flew 
With wildfire speed the City through, — 
One of the bright things of the day, 
In all its glitter and display. 
Had in the late storm given way. 
A. mighty bull had bit the dust. 
And none knew now what beast to trust, 
But deeming bulls had ceased to reign, — 
As all who lick the hand for gain 
Have ever done and ever will — 
With crafty hearts and coward skill 
Each fawning beast, the spoil to share, 
Cring'd for their plunder to the bear. 
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Now was the time the surly bears 
Like furies seized on stocks and shares, 
Trampled them all in mud and mire, 
Tore them to ribbons by the quire, 
Until the Stock Exchange was strewed 
With bits of paper. Bad and good 
Were involved in conmion ruin 
By this war of Bull and Bruin. 

Meanwhile the bulls, led by our Knight, 

Did not resign without a fight. 

They tossed their heads, and stamped and roared 

And many beasts to death they gored. 

They headlong charged the livelong day ; 

They kept the surly bears at bay. 

But when our Knight had marked the slain, 

He saw resistance was in vain. 

And so, like wily, cunning cheat, 

He made a masterly retreat, 
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And as he slowly did retire 

Held council with the trnsty Squire ; 

And then he hit upon a plan 

Which show'd the genius of the man : 

They cast their horns ; they stole bearskin, 

And wrapt themselves its folds within ; 

And, taking Bruin unawares, 

They stormed the Stock Exchange as bears. 

The last hope of their dupes was gone ; 
Betrayed and helpless they looked on, 
And saw their wealth aU torn to tatters 
By these furious foes and traitors. 

Then came the storm on that sad day 
Which swept the hopes of years away, 
And o'er the trembling City pass'd, 
Destruction hanging on the blast. 
Foredooming, in long, dismal moans, 
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The ruin of a thousand homes ; 
Appall'd the timid sons of trade 
By the wild havoc that it made ; 
With terror filled the stricken mind, 
For ruin rode upon the wind ; 
Men walk'd about as shipwrecked men 
Walk on a desert seashore, when 
The furious hurricane that gave 
Their vessel to the stormy wave 
Has only left to their strained eye 
The bits of wreck that floated by. 
Thus did the troubled sons of gain 
Their anxious, restless eyeballs strain 
To watch the fury of the storm 
That seem'd on wings of ruin borne. 
Each fearing, by his terror led, 
That it might burst upon his head ; 
Then wildly on each other pressed 
As panic flew from breast to breast; 
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0*er friend and foe they harried on, 
A coward, eager, selfish throng, 
"Who in life's race will never wait 
For wearied or unfortunate, 
But, pressing, crowd and reckless tread 
Upon the dying and the dead. 

Some years had passed since the dread mom 
That ushered in the trading storm. 
Old names were dead ; old firms were gone 
That long had passed from sire to son. 
And ere the late storm threw them down 
Were thought the bulwarks of the town. 
A new race now the chase began. 
To run the course their fathers ran, 
The way their fathers did pursue. 
And their sons after them will do. 
Our worthy Knight and Squire were still 
In practice of their juggling skill, 

8 
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Selling the Bhilling, purse and all. 
To any simple country gull 
Who gave his sixpence — ^then his corse 
When he got nought hut em^ty purse : 
But men of the true City hrand 
Laughed, and admired the sleight of hand. 
So some they flatter*d, some they fought, 
And all who suited them they hought. 
E*en merchant princes, as they call 
Themselves, at each high festival 
Lent them their countenance and aid 
To any lie for which they paid — 
Sold them false oaths to help their wiles, 
As a false leman sells her smiles — 
Bartered their credit and their name, 
Like common prostitutes void of shame. 
And thus they prospered, and did seem 
To grow rich in the world's esteem ; 
All knew them rascals — ^but what then ? 
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All thought that they were wealthy men, 
And, as the world goes, wealth will be 
The god to whom all faiths agree 
To bow the head and bend the knee. 

'Twas on a cold November day, 
Cheerless and wet, the City lay 
In a dense fog ; the driving sleet 
Fell fast upon the muddy street ; 
The biting east wind bitter blew. 
And seemed to pierce the body through ; 
Pain-bearing blast, with dismal moan, 
That eats into the very bone. 
'Twas on the eve of such a day 
That the rich Knight did careless say, 
" You know we are engaged to dine 
Where art and luxury combine 
With all that lavish wealth can buy 
To tempt the taste and feast the eye—r 

8» 
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And spur the jaded appetite, 

Then in disgast are cast away 

Among the refuse of the day — 

Would feed the hungry, soothe the sick. 

And reillume the wasted wick 

Of life's poor farthing rushlight when 

It flickers faint in famine's den. 

It is enough to make a man 

Heap curses on the social plan, 

And desperate break all bonds that bind 

His natural feeling to his kind. 

To see the father, mother, friend, 

With death and misery contend — 

Those for whose life his life he*d give. 

And welcome death that made them Uve, 

Dying by inches, day by day, 

Wanting that which plenty throws away." 

Said Knight : " That sounds all very well. 
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And would upon a platform tell ; 

But it is nothing more, alas ! 

Than is the sound of tinkling brass : 

For such things are, will ever be, 

In this great sea society ; 

Where all their safety strive to win, 

There some must sink while others swim. 

A man when battling with the wave, 

And struggling hard his life to save, 

Has Uttle or no time to think 

Upon the wretch condemned to sink." 

• 

** You argue well," said Squure to Knight, 
'' And, as the world goes, you are right ; 
Still, those who safely tread the beach 
Should assist all within their reach." 

''And that reminds me," said the Enight, 
*' That I had almost lost the sight 
Of a promise to our pastor — ^he 
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Who preaches oft bo touchingly 
On the sad sights we daily see, 
And^the delights of charity ; 
I promised him to make a call 
On a sick man, who near the hall 
Where we shall dine to-day does lie, 
In sickness, pain, and poverty. 
He knew him, he believes, he says. 
In happier and better days, 
And bade me, if 'twere in my way, 
To give his compliments, and say 
He sent his prayers and sympathy. 
And now, I think we shall have time. 
To make the call before we dine.'' 

** Well," said the Squire, " we will go. 
To contemplate a sight of woe 
Is soothing to the holy spirit, 
And gives assurance of its merit 
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To be in worldly comforts dress'd — 
Thus haye its worthiness oonfess'd — 
Makes the pure, hnmble, contrite mind 
To greater holiness indined.** 

And so these worthy men agreed 
To do a charitable deed — 
Went forth into the mnrky air. 
And down a leading thoronghfare, 
A street of palaces, which told 
In every stone its tale of gold 
And lavish cost, to catch the eye 
And advertise prosperity- 
With garish outside, hide the sin 
And moral leprosy within. 

And then they to a turning came, 
Then went a few yards up a lane ; 
Then down a dirty, narrow court. 
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"Where vice and poverty resort 

To hide from the broad glare of day 

Their shames, and rags, and misery ; 

Then to a wretched tenement 

These ministers of mercy went : 

Enock'd at a door, enter'd a room 

Where Death was passing his dread doom. 

And then a sad sight met the eye. 
Which shook e*en their philosophy. 

Upon a wretched bed there lay 
A dying man, whose feeble ray 
Of life was flitting fast away. 
While the dull fllm upon his eye 
Told that the fatal hour was nigh. 
A thick, black fog, spread o'er the room. 
Which gave almost a dungeon's gloom. 
Poured through the broken window pane 
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In its disjointed ragged firame ; 

So hea^y seemed the tainted air 

That oTen health ooiild scarce breathe there- 

So heavy, the dull candle light 

Was scarce sofficient for the sight 

Which the strain'd eyeballs painful found 

To mark the misery aronnd. 

A young girl knelt beside the bed, 
As motionless as are the dead ; 
You scarce the breath of life could trace. 
She looked upon his dying face 
And into his unconscious eye, 
All helpless but to watch him die ; 
She held his hand within her clasp, 
But not with warm affection's grasp. 
But clutched convulsive in her own. 
As though the bone clave to the bone. 
And, oh ! that face, whose careless glee 
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It once delightfal was to see — 
That with her happy spirit beam'd, 
And in a league with Gomns seem'd — 
Whose sadness e*en was but a shade, 
Mere shadow by lack-langhter made. 
Which o'er its joyons sunshine played. 
Look on it now ! It bore no trace 
Or lineament of that bright f ace-^ 
Expressionless, and pale, and wan. 
Unchangeable, and fixed as stone. 
With the lost, anxious, hideous stare 
Of hopeless, helpless, blank despair. 
And when the long sigh told at last 
That aU life's weary cares were pass'd. 
And she still held the hand, nor moved 
Her eyes from the pale face she loved, 
'Twas still unchanged ; still the fixed stare, 
In aU its ghastliness was there. 
Hers, a sad tale, few words may tell 
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ISs common as a tolling belly 

As ecnnmon as it is to die. 

And scarce can claim a passing sigh. 

When that sad, fatal morning came 

The widow was a prosperous dame ; 

Before the noon had pass*d away 

Her fortanes all in min lay. 

Lawyers and liquidators strove 

Her liabilities to prove ; 

And she stood helpless by, and saw 

Her fortune plonder'd by the law. 

Then came distress. 'Tis an old tale, 

And often told ; drop down the veil, 

And shock not nice society 

By showing how its victims die. 

The girl in patience bore awhile 

The sad reverse with quiet smile. 

Smothered in smiles the half-made moan, 
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And work*d her fingers to the bone. 
She would her mother's grief beguile, 
And in her presence ever smile. 
Though sorrow, care, and sickness came 
She strove to smile, nor strove in vain. 
*Twas a hard struggle, for she strove 
To soften misery with love ; 
And she succeeded, but at last 
Game death, and all her smiles were past. 
And as she lonely watch'd its sleep 
*Twas then she hid her face to weep. 

The boy soon sank : his rougher mind 

Sank unresisting, unresigned. 

The irritation of each day 

Soon chafed and fretted health away ; 

The scoffs and scorns of poverty 

Soon brought him on death's bed to lie, 

Then left him without aid to die. 
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Now Squire and Knight stood by the bed 
Exchanging looks, but nothing said ; 
The Squire something seem'd to say, 
But the Knight beoko n'd him away : 
*' This is no place for us to meet," 
He said, then passed into the street ; 
Glad of the scene to be released 
They hastened to the City feast. 

The tale is told, the lay is o'er; 

It will unheeded pass away, — 

Lost in the noisy City's roar. 

Will not a warning sound convey ; 

Will pass imnoticed in the throng, 

Unheard amid the busy din, 

Like a poor singer*s feeble song 

Will fail a passing thought to win ; 

And knights and squires will set their snar 

And City men their schemes contrive, 
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And dupes still specnlate in shares. 
And knaves upon their folly thrive ; 
For nought that human voice can say. 
Nor all that warning thought imparts, 
Will in life's scale a feather weigh 
Against the greed of human hearts. 
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publish his account of it, prefacing to his handsomely inrinted book a 
liatin Dedication to the city of Maintz, itself the birthi>lace oi Gntenbeigt 
and in which he exercised his art.'* — Atherueum, 

OOMFOBTABLE WORDS IN SICKNESS AND 

SUFFERING. 

Fcap 4to, large type. Cloth limp, Is; cloth extra, Is. 4d. 
One of the most useful books prepared for the Sick Boom 
and for the spiritual comfort of the invalid. 

** The perusal is likely to bring comfort and solace to the afflicted and 
distressed.**— Court Jowmdl. 

** A small quarto, elegantly printed in large type^ especially suitable for the 
suffering or for the sick-room. It opens with two hymns, followed by 
* Ck>mf ortable Words,' and 'Precious Truths,* calculated to excite both 
sympathy and comfort in the minds of the weak and the distressed. Quo- 
tations of great beauty of thought and of escpression.*' — Western Daily 
Mercury. 

" It is a most beautiful book.'*— £««. Dr, O. 
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THE HISTORY OF COACHES. 
By G. A. Thbupp. Demy 8yo, beaatUully illnstrated, cloth, 6s. 
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Mr. Tbmpp has rery Buooeeafally narrated the history of ooaohes from i 
coach-builder's point of view. Bat people who want to be able to distingniah 
between berlins, landaus, onrrioles, tilbozies, bronghams, phaetons, briskaii 
stanhopes, and many more, and to know why they were called by radh names* 
will find fall information here. There are many pietores of all kinds, ranging 
from an Egyptian chariot to a modem French diligence, and the text is mnoh 
elucidated by them.**— Saturday Beview, 

*' The volume is specially interesting to coach-builders, to antiquaries, sod 
to any one who n ishes to know how the world has mored in the last foor or fiv8 
thousand years.** — OUugow Herald, 

" Is an important volume, an almost exhaustive book of referenee on tht 
subject of coaches.*'— Cfcriftion World. 

** Oontains much curious and interesting matter about vehicles of vsrioQfl 
kinds in all ages and almost aU countries, and it is put into very popultf 
shape."— City Preu. 

** A survey at once historical and artistic of carriages and earriage-buildingi 
from the dawn of histoxy till now, ... a volume fpr the coach-buUder in the 
first instance, is rich in rare antiquarian details, set off by curious iUustratioiu 
— a book of equal interest to the lover of old fashions, or the practical student 
of modem industries.*' — Oraphie. 

" The coaching renaissance of the last few years would not have been cod* 
plete without the issue of a work dealing with coaches in aU ages, and so here 
we have it at last, an authentic history of the various traps in which manhte 
driven sinee he first learned the noble art of coachmanship." — Olobe. 

*' Readers wishing for general or special information with regard to the ixt 
of coach-building, will do well to consult these pages.*' — PaU McM ChuetU, 



LAS MEMOBIAS AND VEBS DE SOCIETE. 
By A. F. A. W. Crown 8vo, 1 vol., dotb, 68. 
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LENDING UNTO THE LORD; 

Or, Three Days in the Life of Christian Fiirchtegott Gtellert, 
Poet and Professor in Leipsio University. By Babon 
Conway and J. Bussell Exdban. Blastrated from original 
designs by the Hon. Chaslottb Ellis. Boyal 16mo, 8s. 

"I hope 'Lending onto the Lord 'will have the good effect of reoommanding 
the duty of Ohristian benevolence which it inculcates." — Hi$ Grace ih€ 
ArehbUhop of CanUrbury. 

** An important work, which the Archbishop hopes to read with the atten* 
tion which it deserres."— JSTic Chrace the Arehbi$hop of York. 

** Dear Sir, — I thank yon mnch for sending me a copy of your beantifDl little 
woric, ' Lending onto the Lord.' It is fitted to encourage such l«w<iing as i 
fear, is too rare, and, independently of this, to interest and plcnue thoi^tfnl 
Christian minds and hearts. Very truly yonrs, John Camming. To J. 
Bossell Endean, Esq."— ifev. John Ciunming, D.D., F.B.8.E, 

** It is a dalightfal little book."— £ev. DoruUd Fra$er,D.D. 

*< < Lending nnto the Lord ' is an interesting book. It is nicely written, 
and oaght to prove popular in the circle of readers to whom it is addressed." 
-'Athenaum. 

** This is a vexy pretty gift-book. It relates an event in the life of OeUert, 
the hymn>writer of Leipdo, in which his lending to the Lord met with a rich 
ruward." — T^ EnglUh Ckurehman. 

" ' Lending onto the Lord ' came safely, and I read it through with much 
interest. I have written a notice for * Sword and TroweL' *'—Bev, O. H. 
Spmrgeon, 

** * Lending nnto the Lord ' is a good book. The story brought the water 
into our eyes as we read it. It ought to sell by thousands. The narrative is 
calculated to foster that spirit of benevolence which is the gHorj of Christ- 
inoity." — Sword and Trowel. 

" Is a religions narration of an admirable and earnest Christian. Prefixed 
is a remarkable and pretty hymn, by Julia B. Endean, at the age of 13. The 
volume would make a pretty Sunday present."— PKAtM/Mrt' Cireukw, 

** This is an excellent little book. The incidents are deeply interesting, and 
convey an excellent moraL" — Court Journal. 

«« A channing picture of a portion of a happy, benevolent Christian life."-^ 
Evening Standard. 

*' This is a very delightful story, both as to its subject and the manner of 
telling. It is true, and will find interested readers among old as well as 
young. We can heartily commend the book on evexy account/'— Church Beli«. 

"This is a most interesting tale, excellently well and naturally rendered. 
It includes a x>oem written by Miss J. Bentall Endean at the age of 18 yean, 
remarkable for the psychological culture it reveals and for command of the 
forms of verse." — Bitgewater Chronicle, 
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6 New Books Recently PtiblUhed by 

JOAN OF ABO. 
A Poem. ByBoBEBT Blaee. Crown 8yo, toned, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

** The T«ne is hannonioni, flowing and easy. The poem does honour to 
its anthor."— Si^cltf. 
** Yexy heaatifol and highly poefcioaL"— Po««'« Magasine, 

SACRED LYRICS. 

By Henby Locewood, Author of *' Axel, and other Poems." 
Snper-royal 16mo, toned, cloth, 48. 6d. 

THE MARTA STIEG, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Frances Jane Fobsayth, Authoress of " Amos Waters, and 
other Poems.*' 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

DAILY DEVOTION; 

Or, Prayers Framed on the Successiye Portions of the New 
Testament as Appointed in the New Lectionary, to which 
are added Forms of Prayer for a Fortnight* for Family or 
Private Use. By Daniel Moobe, Sf.A., Cha|dain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Paddington. Large crown Svo, cloth^ 68. 
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This book provides a prayer snitable for laiul^jrorship for every moniing 
and evening of the year, and there is added a JwA lor Family I>evotion tox 
a fortnight." — EnglUh Churchman, . ^. "'■ 

" An excellent compilation. Thia ¥|^|Hid ICannal of Dally Derotion ii 
admirably adapted for family or piiv^ii^ vu€:**'— Court Journal. 

** The book will be very nsefol for nading alond, or for family prayen.**— 
Bookgeller. 

*< * Daily Devotion' consists of excellent Scripture prayers for day-l^-day 
service, and some occasional prayers. They are well written, and we can 
strongly commend them as snitable to all families." — Piibli$hen^ CireiUar. 

*< A valuable aid to devotion, and the publishers have displayed mneh taste 
and care in its appearance,"— TFMtom Daily Mereurf, . 
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CHBISTIAN CONSOLATION; 

Or, Discourses on the Beliefs afforded by the Gospel under 
different States and Trials of the Christian Life. By 
Daniel Moobe, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen 
and Yioar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 12mo, oloth, 5s. 

DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 

By the Bey. Daniel Moobb, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR GIRLS. 
With Maxims and Bules of Conduct at Home and at School ; 
with Suggestions for a Young Lady*s English Education. 
Boyal 32mo, cloth, 6d. 

Plain, simple, and yet thoronghly well written, this book, for the use of 
young ladies may he pat into their hands by parents with the fullest con- 
fidence. Heads o| schools will find it a great help in the government of their 
papils. 

CHRISTIAi;^ TOLERATION. 

An Essay. By the Honourahle A. S. G. Canning. Large 

crp^ 8y0, toned, 8s. 6d. 

** Everybody should read iiieJIonoPTable A. B. O. Canning's Original Essay 
on Christian Toleration." -^ . 

ANONYMOUS CRITICISM. 
An Essay. By Bobbbt Blakb. Demy 8yo, Is. 

*' There are few ideas in this Essay with which we do not thoicughly agree.'* 
— Cambridge Expres$, 

** The style is terse and perspioaons, graceful, yet trenchant. The phrase- 
ology is at times very beantifoL"— Z^rons ComtitutUm, 



8 New Booki Recently Published by 

BEING IN THE GHOIB : 

An Address to Oharch Singers on their Duties and Responsi- 
bilities. By a Clergyman. New edition, revised, 12mo, 
tinted wrapper, 8d. ; or per dozen, 2s. 6d. 

LIFE MARINERS: 

Or, Homeward Bound. By Bouchieb Phillimobb. Boyal 

16mo, cloth, Is. 

ENDEAN'S GAME BOOK. 

Imperial 8vo, oblong, 10s. 6d. Tabulated and appropriately 
illustrated by the Honourable Chablottb Ellis. This is 
a book that should be in use by every Sportsman, as it is 
provided for the purpose of recording the results of sport 
from one end of the year to the other, with the Hounds, 
Bod, or Gun. 

THE HISTORY OF THREE LITTLE FIGS. 

Beautifully illustrated from original designs by the Hon. 
Chablotte Ellis. Imperial 8vo, printed in photo-litho- 
graphy, 3s. 6d. A charming book for a child. 

THE BLUE RIBBONS. 

A Story of the Last Century. By Annb Habbiet Dbuby, 
Authoress of "Deep Waters," ** Misrepresentation," (!kc. 
Illustrated by Birket Foster. Square 12mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

HAPPY HOURS; 

Or, the Home Story -Book. By Mabt Chebwbll. With illus- 
trations from designs by Sir John Gilbert. Square doth, 
2s. 6d. 
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THE DIETETICS OF THE SOUL; 

)r, True Mental Discipline. By Ernest Pbuchtebslbbbn, 
M.D. Translated from the 32nd German edition by Colonel 
GuvRT, C.B. Pcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

** This is a consideration of the conditions under which the mind and spiri 
!an be kept in health. It is written with a pure tone, and opposed to material 
endenoies."— JiToncow/ormfet. 
** It contains many excellent snggestions." — Christian World, 
«*The leading thought is the intimate connection between bodily and 
ipixitnal health." — Saturday Review. 

STEIN, AND HIS REFORMS IN PRUSSIA, 

With Beference to the Land Question in England. By Col. 
H. A. OuvRT, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" Every one should read and digest every word in this book. In one short 
paragraph of Col. Ouvry's we have stated the absolute necessity of restoring 
the peasantry to the land, the violence that of old drove them from the soil, 
the necessity of many peasant proprietors to give strength and stability to the 
institutions of the country ; that peasant proprietorship improves the charac- 
ter as well as the condition of the people ; and, lastly, when the masses depend 
wholly on precarious wages, they are dangerous to the State, and have too 
little respect for the rights of property." — Labourer$' Union Chronicle. 

" A really valuable work; it ought to be in the hands of all who are 
interested in the Land Question." — Nonconfomiat, 

ODD SHOWERS; 

Or, an Explanation of the Bain of Insects, Fishes, and Lizards ; 
Soot, Sand and Ashes ; Bed Bain and Snow ; Meteoric 
Stones and other Bodies. By Cabbibeb. Square 16mo,Is. 



10 New BookM Recently Published by 

QUARANTANA ; 

Or, "In all Points Tempted." Bythe Author of "What of 
the Night ? " Suitable for use in Lent. Fcap Svo, paper 
cover, 6d. 

OOMMUNION BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EABTH, 
AND THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 

A Sermon preached before Her Majesty the Queen at Dun- 
robin. By the Bey. John Cummino, D.D., F.B.S.E. 
d2mo, cloth, 6d. 

PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE: 

Or, The Old Man's Tale. By the Bev. W. Kbvill Dayief. 
Boyal 16mo, paper, 6d. 

THE SWEETNESS OF CONTRITION. 
By the Author of " Gone, Where?" " Past, Present, and Future," 
" The Two Signs," &c. Royal 16mo, paper cover, 6d. 

HORATIUS. 

A Lay made about the years 1876-7. Crown Svo, paper 
cover, 6d. 

The state of the Tory and Whig parties is passed under 
review in this poetical pamphlet, after the style of Macaulay's 
"Lays." 
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BOOKS ON THE BUSSOTUBBISH WAB. 



DAME EXTBOPA'S BEMONSTBANCE, AND HEB 

XTLTIMATIJM. 

Crown 8to, thirteenth edition, 6d. with illostrated coyer. 

This is said to be one of the best and most eahnly written 
pamphlets on the political condition of Europe. 



DAME EUBOPA'S LETTEBS TO HEB 

MONITOBS. 



Crown 8yo, paper wrapper, 6d« 



Nearly Ready. 

PRATERS FOR SICE CHILDREN, 

IN HOSPITAL AND AT HOME. 

Edited bt a Clebothan. 
Demy 16mo, cloth, red edges, Is. 



BULLS AND BEARS 

A LAY OF LONDON CITY. 
Foap. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 




TO AUTHORS. 

How TO Publish, and on thb Easiest Tebms. 

Messrs. EEBBY & ENDEAN'S large experience in {he 
trade, and personal practical knowledge of eveoryfhing 
connected with the production of books, from the setting - 
of the first types to the placing of the complete book in 
the hands of the pnbHc, are a sufficient guarantee that all 
that can be done to render books successful will be done 
by them, and they place their services at the command of 
authors about to publish. They undertake commissionfl 
for every class of pubHcation, — reUgious, scientific, politi- 
cal, educational, &c. Sermons and pamphlets produced 
at the shortest notice, and in the best style. 

190, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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KERBY & ENOEAN'S NEW BOOKS. 

IM OXFOKD BTBEBI, LONDON. 
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